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Saiva Texts 


Those engaged in the study of Saivism have before 
them in manuscript collections in the Indian sub- 
continent and around the world a great abun- 
dance and variety of textual sources, providing a 
rich record of what Saivas of various persuasions 
were instructed to do and think as adherents of 
their religion, beginning from the period between 
the Maurya and Gupta empires and then increas- 
ing to a flood from the 5th century СЕ onwards, 
when Saivism emerges into view as the dominant 
faith ofthe Indian subcontinent and large parts of 
Southeast Asia. During the last four decades our 
knowledge of this literature and its connections 
with the related textual traditions of tantric Bud- 
dhism, Paficaratrika Vaisnavism (> Pafcaratra), 
and the Jaina Mantrasastra, has increased greatly 
through the study of the contents of these collec- 
tions by a growing number of scholars. The prog- 
ress of this research has been accelerated by two 
major undertakings. The first is the Nepal-German 
Manuscript Preservation Project (1970-2002) and 
its continuation, the Nepal-German Manuscript 
Cataloguing Project (2002-), which, as a result of 
an agreement between the Deutsche Forschungs- 
gemeinschaft (German Research Council) and 
the Government of Nepal, has microfilmed and 
made readily accessible to scholars about 140,000 
Nepalese and East Indian manuscripts preserved 
in the relative isolation and mild climate of the 
Kathmandu valley, dating in the case of Saiva 
manuscripts from the 9th century onwards. The 
second is the collection amassed from the 1950s 
onwards by the Institut Francais de Pondichéry 
(French Institute of Pondicherry) of 8600 pre- 
dominantly Saiva South Indian palm-leaf manu- 
scripts and 1144 Devanagari paper transcripts, of 
which the latter, containing approximately two 
thousand texts, have in recent years been scanned 
and made available on the Internet, with images 
of the former to follow. There are many other 
important collections with substantial holdings 
of Saiva manuscripts in India and in Europe. But 
the task of mapping the literature in those collec- 
tions has been facilitated by the fact that these two 
major projects have enabled scholars to acquaint 
themselves with some rapidity with large quanti- 
ties of previously unknown texts, or texts known 
only through citations, and so to identify and clas- 
sify more readily than might otherwise have been 


feasible the riches preserved in these other librar- 
ies. The work is far from complete, but I offer here 
as one who has been engaged in this research 
throughout this period my present understanding 
of what the Saiva literature preserved in these var- 
ious collections contains. I shall be comprehen- 
sive, in the sense that I shall cover the literatures 
of all the major branches of the Saiva tradition 
of which I am aware; but I cannot attempt to be 
exhaustive by mentioning every work that I have 
seen in all ofthese. For in the case of many ofthese 
branches, especially those that developed or con- 
tinued to develop from the 12th century down to 
the recent past, it is feasible to mention in a survey 
of this compass only the major among the works 
that have reached us and, among minor and ancil- 
lary texts, such as anonymous ritual handbooks 
and devotional hymns, only some examples. For 
the same reason I have excluded from consider- 
ation surviving Saiva textual materials that were 
produced outside the subcontinent, on the islands 
of Java and Bali, and also the numerous Indian 
and Southeast Asian belletristic works whose 
narratives are taken from Saiva mythology. My 
primary aim is to provide scholars with a chrono- 
logically ordered map ofthe main divisions ofthe 
literature and their interlocking religious con- 
texts as they appear to me at present, reporting 
the regions in which texts were composed where 
evidence is available. 


Lay Saivism 


First there are texts followed by traditions of lay 
devotion to > Siva. They include in the Saiva per- 
spective all instruction for the propitiation of the 
vedic deity Rudra found in the » Vedas and their 
ancillary corpora. But the principal sources in 
this domain are the texts of what may be called 
the Sivadharma corpus after the work that is 
probably the earliest and precedes the others 
in manuscripts that contain all or most of them. 
These are the Sivadharma, Sivadharmottara, 
Sivadharmasamgraha, Umamahesvarasamvada, 
Uttarottaramahasamvada, Sivopanisad, Утзазата- 
samgraha, Dharmaputrika, and Lalitavistara. 
They advocate the veneration of Siva and the 
dedication of a third of one's wealth to the 
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support of his followers, the creation and mainte- 
nance of temples and other Saiva institutions, and 
donations thereto, promising the devotee suc- 
cess and security in this life and, after death, the 
finite reward of ascension to the deity's paradise 
(Sivaloka, Rudraloka), followed, once the merit 
that earned that reward has been exhausted, by 
the most desirable of incarnations in the human 
world. They claim, moreover, that the rewards of 
adherence extend in various degrees to the devo- 
tee's patriline and dependents. 

Also in this lay Saiva domain are certain 
> Puranas, notably the Skandapurana, Vayupurana, 
Lingapuràna, Devipurana, and Sivapurana, and а 
great number of short compositions promoting 
Saiva sacred sites (Sivaksetra, Sivayatana) that have 
been given the status of scripture by attribution 
to one of these, most commonly the Skandapurana, 
often in large collections covering the sites of 
whole regions. Thus we have, for example, a 
Himavatkhanda, a Revakhanda, an Avantikhanda, 
a Sahyadrikhanda, a Prabhasakhanda, a Nagara- 
khanda, a Kasikhanda, and а Paundrakhanda 
assigned to the Skandapurana. But perhaps even 
greater is the number of those that circulated 
locally and were never redacted into larger wholes, 
their claim to scriptural status being sustained by 
no more than an assertion in their colophons that 
they are parts of some Purana. Examples are the 
Nepalamahatmya attributed to a Himavatkhanda 
of the Skandapurana, the Ратратаһаітуа 
attributed to a Hemakütakhanda of the same, the 
Amardakamahatmya attributed to a Kaverikhanda 
of the Райтаригапа, and the Ekalirnigamahatmya 
attributed to the Vayupurana. In some cases the 
loci of attribution appear to have had no inde- 
pendent existence. Thus in > Kashmir it was con- 
ventional to attribute such compositions to the 
Bhrügisasamhità or Adipurana, though no manu- 
scripts of works bearing these names have come 
to light, let alone manuscripts of them containing 
these supposed parts. 

Since this literature is composed for the laity, it 
is generally written in undemanding Sanskrit that 
could be expected to be readily understood by a 
larger public, but there is also much writing ofthis 
kind that recognizes the limitation in this regard 
of even this simple form of the learned lingua 
franca by adopting Tamil, Telugu, and other ver- 
nacular languages. As for the Sivadharma corpus, 
the same limitation prompts the Sivadharmottara 
to recommend that it be taught to its audiences in 


the languages of their regions. The text probably 
envisages its being chanted in Sanskrit with each 
verse or group of verses followed by an explana- 
tion in the vernacular. But it could also be taken 
as advocating the production of translations. One 
survives: the Tamil Civatarumottaram authored 
by Vedajfiana I in the 16th century. 


Initiatory Saivism 


Then there are the literatures of forms of Saivism 
for initiates, which set themselves far above that 
for the laity by offering the individual alone the 
attainment of the non-finite goal of > libera- 
tion (moksa). This initiatory Saivism comprises 
(1) the systems of the Atimarga, namely those 
of the Paficarthika > Pasupatas (Atimarga I), the 
Lakulas, also known as Kalamukhas (Atimarga П), 
andthe» Kapalikas, also known as Mahavratins or 
adherents of the Somasiddhanta (Atimarga III), 
which arose in that order, (2) those of the 
Mantramarga or “tantric Saivism” that developed 
on the basis of the second and third, coexisted 
with all three, and promised not only liberation 
but also, for those initiates consecrated to office, 
the ability to accomplish supernatural effects 
(siddhi) such as the averting or counteracting of 
calamities (Santi) and the warding off or destruc- 
tion of enemies (abhicàára), and (3) those of the 
predominantly Sakta Kulamarga, which offered 
the same goals as the Mantramarga, but propa- 
gated distinct “Kaula” methods that have more in 
common with the practices of Atimarga III than 
with those of the Mantramarga and indeed, I pro- 
pose, developed directly from that source, pre- 
serving most of its distinctive features. 


Chronology 


The dating of these traditions cannot be deter- 
mined with any precision from the available data; 
but we may say that the Atimarga came into exis- 
tence probably no later than the 2nd century СЕ 
and reached its third stage not later than the 5th, 
the earliest dateable reference to the Kapalikas 
of Atimarga III being found in Agastyasimha's 
5th-century commentary оп the  Jaina 
Dasaveyáliyasutta, supposed earlier references 
being based on misconceptions concerning the 
date of the sources in question. The Mantramarga 
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and Kulamarga emerged thereafter, the earliest 
text of the former, the Nisvasamüla, assignable to 
the period 450-550 CE, presupposing Atimarga II, 
whose cosmic hierarchy it has inherited and 
extended. 

Mantramargic learned exposition on the basis 
ofan already constituted corpus of scriptural texts 
is in evidence not later than the 8th century and 
was at its height in both the Mantramarga and the 
Kulamarga from the 9th to the 12th. The earliest 
unambiguous dateable evidence of the Kulamarga 
is in the early 9th century, in the Haravijaya ofthe 
Kashmirian Ratnakara. There may be a reference 
to followers of the Kulamarga in the description 
of the temple ofthe goddess Vindhyavasini in the 
Prakrit Kavya Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja, written 
in the first half of the 8th century; but this is not 
beyond doubt, the reference there to what may be 
“Kaula women,” that is to say, to female initiates 
in the Kulamarga or to the wives of male initiates, 
being more probably to women of the Kol tribe 
that lived in the region in which that temple is 
located. 

The literature of lay devotion began when the 
Atimarga was already established and continued 
to grow after the emergence of the Mantramarga. 
It might be assumed that it was produced by adher- 
ents of the initiatory traditions for the guidance of 
their uninitiated followers. However, while these 
texts show some awareness of the initiatory tra- 
ditions, either of the Atimarga alone or of both 
that and the Mantramarga, and while the initia- 
tory traditions promoted this literature as valid 
prescription for their lay followers, divergences in 
matters of doctrine argue against the assumption 
that they themselves produced it. It is rather the 
product of an old and widespread tradition that 
the initiatory systems acknowledged when they 
rose to prominence, just as they took over preex- 
isting Saiva temple cults. 


The Atimarga 


The corpus of texts known to us from the Atimarga 
is small. From the Paficarthika Pasupatas 
(Atimarga I) we have their foundational text, the 
Paficartha or Pásupatasütra, probably much the 
earliest of our texts of initiatory Saivism, per- 
haps of the 2nd century ce, containing practical 
religious instruction and the mantras of this sys- 
tem, with the commentary (Paficarthabhasya) of 
Kaundinya. The latter, poorly transmited in three 


manuscripts of which only one is complete, was 
probably composed at some time between 400 
and 550 св. We also have five short verse texts. 
Of these the Samskaravidhi, the Patravidhi, the 
Práyascittavidhi, and the Antestividhi, which 
have come down to us in a single manuscript, 
are devoted as their titles reveal to the procedure 
of the initiation ceremony, rules concerning the 
ascetic's begging bowl, penances, and the pro- 
cedures for the disposal of the dead, principally 
burial. The fifth, the Ganakdrikd, arranges the 
various key elements of the teaching pertaining to 
initiation and the stages of the post-initiatory dis- 
cipline contained in the Paficarthabhàásya under 
nine sets (ganas) of items, comprising eight pen- 
tads and one triad. This too, together with a com- 
mentary, the Ratnatikd, has reached us through a 
single manuscript, which was preserved by good 
fortune in a bundle of Jaina texts in a Jaina library 
in Patan (Patan). 

I consider it probable that these five texts, like 
the Paficártha, were taught as revelation rather 
than as works of human scholarship. For the 
Sanskrit of the Ganakarika and the four vidhi 
texts does not conform throughout to the norms 
expected of writing claimed by authors as their 
own. Rather its transgressions of the rules of 
the grammarians associate it with the register of 
Sanskrit seen in the surviving early Saiva scrip- 
tures of the Mantramarga. In support of the posi- 
tion that the Ganakārikā was considered to be 
scripture rather than mere human exegesis we 
may also cite the fact that the author of the com- 
mentary on the text presents itas the answer given 
to a question of a disciple that begins with the 
words “Is it the case, О Bhagavat...?". For this is 
how Kaundinya introduces the Райсат Ша in his 
Paficarthabhasya, as the answer given by Siva as 
the first teacher (named Lakuliga in later sources) 
to a question by Kusika, his first disciple, which 
begins with the words ^O Bhagavat, is there or is 
there not a definitive removing of all these forms 
of suffering?". This strongly suggests that the 
author of the Ratnatika considered the propaga- 
tion of the Ganakarikà to be on a par with that of 
the Paficártha. Furthermore, the Prayascittavidhi 
is said in its first colophon to have been “taught by 
the Venerable Gargya”. This attribution may be to 
the Gargya who was the second of the four disci- 
ples of Lakuliga held to have been the progenitors 
of the four Paficarthika lineages (gotra). This is 
consistent with a belief that the text is revelation, 
since a tradition seen in the earliest Skandapurana 
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holds that these four were created from the four 
faces of Siva and instructed to take birth in the 
world for the salvation of Brahmans. It is further 
supported by the colophon's expression "taught 
by" (-upadista) as opposed to "composed by" 
(-viracita) or the like. 

Four other small Paficarthika works are con- 
tained in the bundle of Jaina manuscripts that 
contains the Сапакатіка and its commentary. 
The first comprises 21 verses on the universal 
ethical principles ( yamas) of the Райсаг Каз fol- 
lowing the Paficarthabhaásya, and the second, in 
13 verses, follows obeisance to the 28 incarnations 
of Rudra, from Sveta to Lakuliga, with a prayer to 
the last that the author may master his doctrine. 
Both inform us that they are the work of an other- 
wise unknown ascetic called Visuddhamuni. The 
third, ір 26 йтуй verses, summarizes, without indi- 
cation of authorship, what Kaundinya teaches in 
the Paficarthabhàsya on the nature of Siva/Rudra 
as the cause (karana) of all things, the first of the 
five topics (padartha, artha) that give the foun- 
dational text its name (Райсаййа) and thereby 
its followers theirs (Paficarthika). This is only the 
first part of a work that summarized the teaching 
of the Paficarthabhasya on all five topics, namely 
karana (cause), karya (effect), vidhi (observance), 
yoga (union), and duhkhanta (the end of suf- 
fering). The fourth is a hymn of seven verses in 
which Rudra is invoked under 21 names followed 
by instruction to the reader that the recitation of 
these names or even one of them at the end of his 
worship will lead him to Siva when he dies and the 
information that this teaching was given by Rudra 
in the Skandapurana at the request of Gauri, fol- 
lowed by a verse of obeisance to the goddess as the 
paficarthavidyà (gnosis of the Райсӣтіћа). 

Apart from these sources we have in the 
Mantramarga’s Nisvasamukha a brief versified 
account of Atimarga I based on the instruc- 
tional parts of the Pañcārtha with the addition 
of a rule that one should offer Siva only flowers 
that have withered and fallen to the ground, and 
another in a puranic work from Karnataka, the 
Pampamahatmya, which incorporates a modified 
version of the eight verses of the Ganakarika and 
elaborates the discipline following our known 
sources, but also provides revealing informa- 
tion not found in those, notably that when in the 
last stage of the Paficarthika’s ascetic disciple he 
retires to die in a cremation ground, it is envis- 
aged that he will do so by ending his life through 
» yoga, by extracting his soul from his body 


through » meditation, a practice only alluded to 
in the Райсатіћа and its commentary but much 
stressed іп the Mantramarga, particularly in the 
Matangaparamesvara, which in its prescriptions 
for ascetic initiates perpetuates the discipline of 
the Atimarga. 

Райса Ка tradition is also reflected in a 
number of puranic works. These are of uncertain 
value as evidence of properly Райсаг ка beliefs 
and practices, representing rather modifications 
through accommodation to Brahmanical ortho- 
praxy. But the Pampamáhátmya is exceptional in 
this regard, as is the earliest, and probably origi- 
nal Skandapurana, a work whose first redaction, 
in North India, was probably produced within 
the period 550-650 cz, and which reaches us in 
manuscripts of which the earliest was penned 
in 810/811 cz. For this contains valuable tradi- 
tions concerning the early history of this form of 
Saivism, its lineages, and sacred sites. 

As for the scriptures of Atimarga II, we have, 
apart from their titles, only a few verses quoted 
from one of them, the Paficarthapramdna, in 
a mantramargic commentary. Knowledge of 
the textual prescriptions of this tradition can 
be gained at present only from the account of it 
given in the Mantramarga’s Nisvasamukha and 
from scattered remarks in other sources. We also 
have an account in the Pampamahatmya; but this, 
being secondary, is of uncertain reliability in the 
absence of more detailed primary sources. 

The situation with the Kapalika/Mahavratin 
tradition of Atimarga ІП, also known as the 
Somasiddhanta, is much the same, though it is 
now clear that much of its practice was carried 
forward into the more antinomian traditions 
of the Mantramarga and Kulamarga and that 
with it may have come textual material of which 
some, such as the Yoginisamcara incorporated 
in the Jayadrathayamala, may have undergone 
little redactional modification. Here too we have 
a secondary source of uncertain value in the 
Ратратаһа!туа. 

In the prescriptive evidence ofthe Atimarga the 
emphasis is on meditative absorption in the deity 
and countercultural asceticism (> tapas), that is 
to say, on practices that draw their strength and 
appeal from their contravention of the norms of 
conduct imposed by the dominant, Brahmanical 
culture. Nonetheless this is transcendence from 
within. For initiation and thence the practice of the 
discipline are stated in our sources to be accessible 
only to Brahmans and only to those who have duly 
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passed through the ceremony that qualifies a boy 
to begin the study of the Veda. This requirement 
excludes women, though we have epigraphic evi- 
dence in an inscription of 1208/1209 from Mount 
Abu that this exclusion was not always enforced. 


Тһе Mantramarga 


In the texts ofthe Mantramarga access is extended 
to Siva devotees in all the four caste-classes 
(varna), and also to women, though in the last 
case usually only as passive beneficiaries of initia- 
tion rather than as active initiates with access to 
office. By "passive beneficiary" I mean those who 
have received the form of initiation termed “with- 
out seed" (nirbija diksa), in which the destruction 
of the soul’s bonds effected by the ritual is made 
to include that of the post-initiatory discipline 
(затауарйға). Such persons are promised the 
benefit of initiation, namely liberation at death, 
but freed of the inconvenience of the ritual obli- 
gations that bind ordinary initiates. They are pas- 
sive beneficiaries, then, in the sense that they do 
not have to do what ordinary initiates do. They 
are expected instead to maintain the duties they 
had as lay Saivas before their initiation. Moreover, 
although meditation and asceticism are carried 
over into these texts it is the prescription of ritual 
that now dominates; and this comprises not only 
ritual worship as the regular duty of initiates but 
also, and more crucially, the ritual of initiation 
itself (diksa), which, greatly elaborated, is pro- 
moted as the means by which Siva himself chooses 
to destroy the bonds of souls ripe for liberation, 
acting through the person of his consecrated offi- 
ciants (dcdrya, > guru), who alone are empow- 
ered to perform the ritual. This shift justifies the 
giving of initiation to devotees such as women, 
and also to rulers, who by reason of their duties 
of governance are not able thereafter to take on 
any additional ritual commitments. Only for oth- 
ers was initiation promoted as both liberating and 
qualificatory. The substantial rewards bestowed 
on officiants for performing such initiations for 
kings was no doubt among the principal drivers 
of the growth and spread of the Mantramarga’s 
institutions. In addition the literature sets out 
rituals for the installation (pratistha) of > lirigas, 
other substrates of worship, and the temples that 
enshrine them, and for the accomplishment ofthe 
supernatural effects mentioned above. 


Тһе Saiddhantika Scriptures 


The Mantramarga comprises two main divisions. 
The first of these came to call itself the Siddhanta 
(“The Definitive Doctrine”;see> Saiva Siddhanta). 
Its texts dominate the prescription of the more 
visible domains of the Mantramarga, presenting 
its officiants as performing the consecration of 
lingas and temples where worship was to be per- 
formed for the collective benefit of all, holding 
office as the superintendents of the monasteries 
(matha) commonly attached to them, and taking 
the office of the king’s preceptor (rdajaguru), offer- 
ing the monarch the benefit of Saiva initiation and 
consecrating him in his office in a Saiva variant 
of the Brahmanical ceremony of royal consecra- 
tion (rajyabhiseka), thus promoting its officiants 
as vital to the welfare of the whole society. 

Of its early scriptures those that survive com- 
pletely or substantially are the Nisvasa corpus 
(Nisvasamukha, | Ni$vásamüla, | Nisvásanaya, 
Nisvasottara, Nisvdsaguhya, and Nisvasakarika, 
the last including the Diksottara), various texts 
that are or claim to be redactions of the Kalottara 
(fiánapaficasika, Satika, Sàrdhasatika, Dvisatika, 
Sardhatrisatika, Saptasatika, Trayodasasatika, and 
Brhatkalottara), the Sarvajfianottara, the Paramesvara 
(Pauskaraparamesvara), the Svayambhuvasütra- 
samgraha, the Rauravasuütrasamgraha, the Matariga- 
paramesvara, the Kirana, the Mrgendra, and the 
Parakhya. These scriptural sources are supple- 
mented by two digests, the Prayascittasamuccaya 
of Hrdayasiva and the Nityadisamgraha of 
Taksakavarta, which preserve for us passages of 
several scriptures of the Mantramarga that have 
not otherwise reached us, both Saiddhantika and 
non-Saiddhantika. 


The Saiddhantika Exegesis 


We also have a body of learned exegesis on some 
of these works. On the doctrinal chapters of the 
Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha we have a running 
prose commentary, the Svayambhuvavrtti, by 
Sadyojyotis, also known as Khetabala or 
Khetanandana, and on those of the Raurava- 
sutrasamgraha we have the following parts of 
a commentary (Rauravavrtti) in verse by the 
same author, transmitted to us as independent 
treatises: the Bhogakarika, the Moksakarika, 
and the Paramoksanirasakarika. We also have 
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his Tattvatrayanirnaya and Tattvasamgraha, in 
which he sets out Saiddhantika ontology following, 
according to a later authority, the Svayambhuva- 
sütrasamgraha and Rauravasütrasamgraha respec- 
tively, and the Naresvarapariksa, a systematic 
philosophical treatise in which he formulates his 
understanding of the Siddhanta’s doctrines of 
the soul and god without explicit dependence on 
any individual scripture. A near contemporary, 
Brhaspati, wrote а Rauravavarttika, a commen- 
tary in verse on the Rauravasütrasamgraha, and 
the Sivatanu, a verse treatise of unknown scrip- 
tural affiliation. But of these two works we now 
have only citations in the works of others. We 
have no evidence of where either of these early 
commentators was active. As for their date, both 
lived before the 9th century, probably within the 
period 675-750 СЕ. 

From the Kashmirian Bhatta Narayanakantha 
we havean exhaustive commentary on the Mrgendra. 
We know that he also wrote a subcommentary 
(-tippanaka) on Sadyojyotis' Svayambhuvavrtti and 
along commentary (brhattika) called the Sarannisa 
on the same author's Tattvasamgraha; but as yet 
no manuscript of either has been located. 

From his son Bhatta Ramakantha we have elabo- 
rate prose commentaries on the doctrinal chapters 
ofthe Kiranaand on the Sardhatrisatika recension 
of the Kalottara and the Matangaparamesvara, 
these covering the whole of those Tantras and 
therefore not only doctrine ()йапа) but also 
ritual (kriya), meditation (yoga), and ascetic 
discipline (сағуа). We also have his prose com- 
mentaries on four of the works of Sadyojyotis: the 
Moksakárikà, the Paramoksanirásakàrikà, the 
Tattvatrayanirnaya, and the Naresvarapariksa. 
The last of these, the Naresvarapariksaprakasa, 
is a work of rigorous philosophical argument 
in which Ràmakantha attempts to establish 
Sadyojyotis Siddhanta against the positions of 
the Buddhists and others. He also composed a 
commentary on the Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha 
(Svayambhuvoddyota), but no manuscript of this 
has surfaced. These two Kashmirian authors, 
father and son, were active in Kashmir and neigh- 
bouring Darvabhisara (Darvabhicara) during the 
second half of Һе 10th century. 

Two other Saiddhantika treatises in verse have 
been transmitted from the period up to the 12th 
century: the Ratnatrayapariksa of Srikantha and 
the Tattvaprakasa of King Bhojadeva. Srikantha 
has been assumed to be a Kashmirian and to have 


been a predecessor in the teaching lineage that 
produced Bhatta Narayanakantha and Bhatta 
Ràmakantha. But there is no evidence that sup- 
ports or refutes either claim. If the King Bhoja- 
deva to whom the Tattvaprakasa is attributed 
is, as seems probable, the Maharajadhiraja Bho- 
jadeva to whom an important Saiddhantika Pad- 
dhati, the Siddhàntasárapaddhati, is attributed, 
then this work is a product of Malwa (Malava) 
and of the first half of the 11th century. 

From Aghorasiva, a South Indian scholar active 
in Chidambaram around the mid-12th century, 
who perpetuated the exegetical tradition of Bhatta 
Narayanakantha and Bhatta Ramakantha, we 
have the Mrgendravrttidipika, his subcommentary 
on Bhatta Narayanakantha’s commentary on the 
Mrgendra, commentaries on the Dvisatika recension 
of the Kalottara, the doctrinal chapters of the 
Sarvajfianottara, the Bhogakarika and Tattvatra- 
yanirnaya of Sadyojyotis, the Ratnatrayapariksa 
of Srikantha, the Tattvaprakasa of Bhojadeva - 
this provides the only firm limit for the date of 
the last two works - and the Nadakarikà of Bhatta 
Ramakantha, 25 verses extracted from the latter's 
commentary on 1.5ab of the Sardhatrisatika 
recension of the Kalottara. 

We also have in a single South Indian manu- 
script a commentary called Balabodhini on some 
chapters of the doctrinal section (/йапаКапаа) of 
the Kirana by an author who is identified in the 
colophon of the first chapter as Aghorasiva, in 
those of the rest as Vyakhyanikacarya, and in the 
closing verses before the last as Simharaja, son of 
Катагйреба and pupil of Nilakantha, the pupil of 
a pupil of a guru at Amardakapura (i.e. Aundah 
[Aumdha] in the Marathawada [Marathavada] 
region of Maharashtra). It is followed without 
any indication that a new work commences by 
a commentary on the Kirana’s section on ritual 
(Kriyakanda) – only the first nine patalas (13-21) 
survive in our manuscript - which four of the 
chapter colophons call the Cintamanitika and two 
attribute to Aghorasiva. On stylistic grounds it is 
improbable that the two commentaries are by one 
individual with the common Saiddhantika initia- 
tion name Aghorasiva and very improbable that 
either author is the Aghorasiva of Chidambaram 
whose works have been mentioned above. 

We have another commentary on the Kirana 
by a certain Tryambakasambhu about whom the 
text contains no further information. It draws 
on Ksemaraja’s commentary on the Svacchanda, 
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which places it after circa 1000 сЕ, and the 
Vimalavati of Vimalasiva, which places it after 
1101/1102. 

We may wonder what proportion of the 
Saiddhantika commentaries that once existed 
has reached us. That is impossible to deter- 
mine for the earliest period, but we are able to 
know which scriptures could be studied with 
commentaries by South Indian Saiddhantikas 
in the 12th century from a review of all the 
sources of knowledge of the Siddhanta avail- 
able at that time given by Aghorasiva’s pupil 
Vaktra$ambhu. Distinguishing between those 
scriptures that have received commentaries 
and those that have not, he gives a closed list of 
the first. They are the Raurava(sütrasamgraha),the 
Svayambhuva(sitrasamgraha), the Mrgendra, the 
Kirana, the Parakhya, the Matanga(paramesvara), 
the Süksmasvayambhuva, the Dvisatika, Sardha- 
trisatika, and Catuhsatika (recensions of the 
Kalottara), the Sarvajfianottara, and the Mohasü- 
rottara. Of these we lack the commentaries on 
the Parakhya, Suksmasvayambhuva, Catuhsatika, 
and Mohasirottara. In the case of Ње 
Siuksmasvayambhuva and Catuhsatika we lack 
manuscripts of the scriptures themselves. The 
Mohasürottara does survive and will be men- 
tioned under another heading. 

From early South Indian authors we also have 
an independent summary of the Saiddhantika 
system in the Siddhdntadipika, composed in 
1071/1072 by Ramanatha, abbot of the eastern 
matha at Thiruvarur (Tiruvàrür) and in the 
Siddhantasamuccaya апа Siddhantarahasyasara 
of Trilocanasiva we have a presentation of the 
ontology and soteriology of the Siddhanta built 
around a digest-like compendium of citations 
from the Saiddhantika scriptures and the works 
of Sadyojyotis. The author, who is described in 
its colophonic verse as the abbot of a matha in 
Svetaranya (i.e. Thiruvenkadu), may not be the 
Trilocana whose works will be mentioned below. 
But we can be confident that he is a relatively early 
author, sincehisworkiscloselyallied with theother 
South Indian Saiddhantika works of this period in 
the range of its scriptural sources and in its Kash- 
mirian doctrinal stance. To these we may add two 
others works. The first is the Sataratnasamgraha of 
an Umapatisiva of Chidambaram. Though that is 
undoubtedly alaterworkthan the Siddhantadipika 
and Siddhantasamuccaya, since the sources from 
which it has been compiled include two scrip- 
tures that are never mentioned by these or earlier 


exegetes and are not transmitted in manuscripts 
north of the Deccan, namely the Devikdlottara 
and the Visvasaárottara, it nonetheless adheres 
strictly, as the earlier treatises do, to the view of 
the Siddhanta espoused by Sadyojyotis, Bhatta 
Narayanakantha, Bhatta Ramakantha, Aghorasiva 
and others, as does its anonymous commen- 
tary (Sataratnollekhani, Sataratnollekha). The 
second is the Siddhantaprakasika of a certain 
Sarvatmasambhu, since that too adheres to the 
basic dualistic and ritualistic tenets of the classi- 
cal Siddhanta of the early commentators. 

The later works of this exegetical literature, that 
is to say, all but the works of Sadyojyotis, add to 
our knowledge of the scriptural corpus, since they 
are rich in citations, drawing on more scriptural 
texts than have survived independently. However, 
their principal interest for the historian lies in the 
fact that they follow Sadyojyotis by adhering to a 
strictly ritualistic reading of the scriptures, hold- 
ing that only the ritual of initiation, performed by 
a consecrated officiant, or rather by Siva through 
such a person, can effect the liberation of the 
soul, this being accomplished subliminally at the 
time of initiation and becoming fully manifest 
only when the initiate is separated from his body 
through death. The sense of this doctrine in the 
broader context of the religion is that it consti- 
tutes a claim that the gift of liberation is entirely 
in the hands of the ritualists, extruding the gnostic 
and visionary tendencies that were present in the 
early Siddhanta and continued to flourish in the 
non-Saiddhantika traditions of the Mantramarga 
as alternative routes to liberation, and challenging 
the claims of those traditions to be able to bring 
about liberation through ecstatic experience 
before death (> jivanmukti). 

One may wonder with good reason at the large 
span of time, two hundred years at least, that sep- 
arates Sadyojyotis’ and Brhaspati’s works from 
the rest of the Saiddhantika exegetical literature 
that has reached us. The reason for this lacuna is 
not that no such literature was produced in the 
interim but rather that the Kashmirian exegesis of 
the 10th to 11th centuries was a dogmatic return 
to the strictly ritualistic soteriology of Sadyojyotis 
after a period during which alternative, more 
flexible readings of the scriptural corpus had 
been current. The success of this fundamentalist 
reformation appears to have ousted alternative 
readings to the extent that no manuscripts of the 
commentaries that taught them have come down 
to us. Indeed we would know nothing of these 
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readings were it not that some non-Saiddhantika 
authors have referred to them. 

In addition to commentaries we have a good 
number of surviving Paddhatis ("Guides") pro- 
duced by various Saiddhantika pontiffs. These go 
beyond the somewhat discrepant and incomplete 
prescriptions of the scriptures to provide system- 
atic and comprehensive accounts of the rituals, 
propagating a simpler and uniform system in 
the place of the diversity and complexity seen 
the scriptures by basing it on the Mantra system 
and deity set of one of these, the Kalottara in its 
Dvisatika or Sardhatrisatika recension, and sup- 
plementing their parsimonious prescriptions - 
as their titles declare, the first contains only 
200 verses and the second only 350 - by draw- 
ing on other scriptural sources. Notable among 
these Paddhatis are the Nityakriyanusamdhana 
and Naimittikakriyanusamdhana of the Paddhati 
of Brahmasambhu (Brahmasambhupaddhati), 
the latter completed in 937/938 cz, the 
Siddhantasarapaddhati of Maharajadhiraja Bho- 
jadeva, composed in Malwa at an unrecorded 
date during the first half of the 11th century, the 
Kriyakandakramavali of Somasambhu, abbot 
of the major Saiddhantika monastery at Golagi 
(i.e. Gurgi) in the kingdom of the Kalacuris of 
Tripuri (i.e. Tewar), composed in 1048/1049, the 
Natarajapaddhati of Ramanatha of the “South- 
ern Golagi Monastery" founded at Thiruvarur, 
some 1,500 km to the South, by Brahmasiva, an 
east Indian (gaudadesiya) missionary from the 
original foundation, composed in 1057/1058, the 
KriyasamgrahapaddhatiofValadharin, composed 
before 1090, the date of its only manuscript known 
to me, the Vimalàvati of Vimalasiva, rajaguru of 
the ruler of Magadha and resident in Banaras, 
composed in 1101/1102, the Kriyakramadyotika 
of Aghorasiva of Chidambaram, composed in 
1157/1158, the undated Jfianaratnaàvali of his con- 
temporary Jfanasiva, originally from Chidam- 
baram but living in Banaras when he wrote this 
work, the Siddhdntasdravali of the South Indian 
Trilocanasiva, a disciple of both Aghorasiva and 
Тйапа&їуа, the undated and incompletely trans- 
mitted Tattvaratnavali of Vimalacarya, also 
called Paramasrotriya Sadasiva, whose only know 
manuscript, written in the Pala script, is prob- 
ably of the 12th century, the Siddhantasekhara 
of Visvanatha, who was active in Banaras in or 
close to the first half of the 13th century, and 
the Siddhàntasára of the Keralan Īśānaśiva (the 
Isdnasivagurudevapaddhati) of uncertain date. 


Based on the Mrgendra rather than the Kalottara 
we have the Mrgendrapaddhati of the Aghorasiva 
who wrote the Kriyakramadyotikd in 1157/1158. 
We also have the brief Varunapaddhati of 
Varunasiva, which summarizes the topics of diksa 
and pratistha in about two hundred verses with- 
out going into the details of procedure. Its date 
cannot be determined at present beyond not- 
ing that it echoes the Kriyakandakramavali of 
1048/1049 and is attested by no dateable author 
before Vedajfiana II of Chidambaram, the 16th- 
century author of a commentary on the text. 
This same Vedajfiana composed two digest-like 
Paddhatis of his own: the Atmarthapüjapaddhati 
and the Diksddarsa, both of which have reached 
us intact. Also from the 16th century we have the 
Paddhati Sivarcanacandrika of Appayya Diksita, 
written under the patronage of Cinna Bomma 
Reddi, the ruler of Vellore. 

We have commentaries on five of these 
Paddhatis. On the Mrgendrapaddhati we have 
that of the author’s pupil Vaktrasambhu. On 
the Kriyakandakramavali of Soma$ambhu we 
have that of Trilocanasiva, the 12th-century 
author of the Siddhantasaravali. He tells us in 
that commentary that he also commented on the 
Paddhati of Brahmasambhu; but no manuscript 
of this work has reached us. It is probable that 
this Trilocanasiva is identical with the author of 
that name who wrote the Prayascittasamuccaya, 
a Saiddhantika compendium on penances. On the 
Siddhantasaravali we have a commentary by one 
Anantasambhu, concerning whose date I can say 
only that he postdates Visvanatha, since he quotes 
him. On the Kriyakramadyotika of Aghorasiva we 
have а commentary by Nirmalamani, another late 
South Indian author, possibly of the 16th or 17th 
century but certainly later than Visvanatha, since 
he too quotes the Siddhantasekhara, and another 
by Kacchapesvarasiva of Kafici (Kanchipuram), 
of whose date I can cite no evidence other than 
that he, like Nirmalamani, quotes Visvanatha. 
On the Varunapaddhati of Varunasiva we have 
in addition to the commentary of Уеда)йапа П 
already mentioned another by a Bhatta Sivottama, 
for whose date we have no evidence other than 
the fact that his commentary is mentioned by 
Vedajñāna as his guide. 

We also have compendia that prescribe the 
penances to be undertaken for intentional or acci- 
dental infringements of the rules binding initi- 
ates, and the rules governing the states of impurity 
occasioned by a death, the correct timing of the 
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various rituals, notably the Prayascittasamuccaya 
of Hrdayasiva, the Prayascittasamuccaya of 
Trilocanasiva, the Asaucacandrikd of Uttungasiva, 
and the Asaucadipika and Saivakdlaviveka of 
Vedajfàna IL; and we have treatises that give 
us systematic analyses of questions concern- 
ing the ritual rights and obligations of the vari- 
ous social groups among the Saivas, such as the 
Antyestiprakarana on the various types of Saiva 
cremation ritual and the periods of impurity that 
ensue, the Varndsramacandrika, which gath- 
ers and analyses evidence from Saiva scriptural 
sources and Paddhatis bearing on the application 
of the Brahmanical caste-classes and disciplines 
within Saiddhantika practice and in particular 
on the qualification of Südras (Vélalas) to receive 
Saiva initiation and consecration to office, and 
the Saivasamnyasapaddhati of Sivagrayogindra 
Jüana$ivàcáarya, which establishes the related 
qualification of Saiva Vélalas to enter the disci- 
pline of the renouncer. 


The Siddhanta’s Pratisthatantras 
and Pratisthapaddhatis 


In addition to the general scriptural works of 
the Siddhanta we have a number of specialized 
scriptures called Pratisthatantras that treat only 
the rituals of installation (pratistha) and such 
ancillary subjects as iconography, iconometry, 
and the plans of various types of temple, royal 
palaces, monasteries, and new settlements, from 
royal centers to villages. Of scriptures of this kind 
we have the Devyamata, the Mohasurottara, the 
Pirngalamata, and the Mayasamgraha. The first 
three have reached us in their entirety, while 
for the Mayasamgraha we have at present only 
a single incomplete witness. We also have the 
Вһауасӣйатапі, a commentary, fortunately 
complete, written on the whole of that work by the 
Kashmirian Vidyakantha, a pupil of the Bhatta 
Ramakantha who has given us commentaries on 
the Kalottara, Matangapáramesvara, and Kirana. 
Commentaries also existed on the Pirigalamata 
and the Mohasürottara by Bhatta Narayanakantha 
of Kashmir (or his son Bhatta Ramakantha) and 
Aghorasiva of Chidambaram respectively, but 
neither of these, it seems, has reached us. 

Here too we find a number of Paddhatis, works 
whose purpose, like that of those that pertain to 
the whole range of Saiddhantika rituals, was to 


provide fuller, more systematic coverage of the 
rituals, in this case those of installation alone, and 
of all that pertains to them. Notable in this cat- 
egory are the Pratisthasarapaddhati composed 
in Banaras by a pupil of a Кшпагабіуа who was 
a contemporary of Mülaraja I, founder of the 
Caulukya dynasty of Gujarat, who ruled from 
941 to 997/998 cz, the Laksanasamgraha of the 
east Indian Vairocana, probably of the same cen- 
tury, the Saivagamanibandhana of Muraribhatta, 
probably a Keralan, and the Prayogamafijari 
of the Keralan Ravi, written no later than the 
15th century. 


Saiddhantika Liturgical 
Hymnography 


Within the corpus of surviving Saiddhantika 
Saiva sources we have also a small body of hymns 
(stava, stuti, > stotra) composed for recitation 
in the course of worship. The earliest will be the 
Vyomavydpistava if the Ramakantha to whom 
it is attributed by its 16th-century commenta- 
tor Vedajñāna II is the Kashmirian Saiddhantika 
Bhatta Ramakantha. Of certain attribution are 
the Paficavaranastotra of Aghorasiva and the 
Sivapiijastava of his contemporary Jfanasiva. 
Closely related is the Dhydnaratnavali of their 
pupil Trilocanasiva, which consists of verses to be 
recited for the visualization of all the deities of the 
Saiddhantika pantheon in the order in which they 
are worshipped. 


The Scriptures of the Non- 
Saiddhantika Mantramarga 


The Siddhanta is strictly Saiva, in the sense that 
the regular rites prescribed by its scriptures are 
focused on Siva alone (in his mild five-faced and 
ten-armed Sadasiva form), worshipped without 
his consort. The rest of the Mantramarga, which, 
as we shall see, has been variously classified by 
the Saivas, comprises texts that teach cults with 
a Sakta-Saiva orientation, whose deities are gen- 
erally more ferocious in character and who for 
the most part differ from the Siddhanta’s lacto- 
vegetarian Sadasiva by requiring offerings such 
as meat and alcoholic liquor. They are principally 
the following: 
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1. the four goddesses Jaya, Vijaya, Ajita (also 
called Jayanti), and Aparajita (with their brother 
Tumburu); 

2. Svacchandabhairava 
(Aghoresvari, Bhairavi); 

3. Kapalisabhairava and his consort Aghori 
(Canda Kapalini); 

4. the triad of the goddesses Para, Parapara, 
and Apara, with or without their Bhairava con- 
sorts; and 

5. Kalasamkarsani (Kali) and her many 
variants. 

In the texts of all but the first of these cults we 
find to a greater or lesser extent elements of the 
cremation ground practices found in Atimarga 
II and Ш, practices lacking in the Saiddhantika 
scriptures with the exception of the very early 
Nisvása corpus, in which the polarization of the 
Saiddhantika and non-Saiddhantika traditions 
seems not yet to have emerged. 

With these non-Saiddhantika works Saiva 
accounts ofthe scriptural literature also group texts 
known as the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras 
concerned with therapeutic and exorcistic proce- 
dures, which invoke such wrathful Rudra forms as 
Nilakantha, Khadgaravana, Lohaka, Krodhe$vara, 
Devatrasa, Aghora, and Jvaresvara. 

In addition to texts of these traditions we 
have the Netra (also called Amrtesavidhana and 
Mrtyujit), which teaches the cult of Amrtesvara- 
bhairava and Amrtalaksmi. This text, which does 
not appear in any early account of the Saiva canon 
and was produced in Kashmir between circa 700 
and 850 св, probably after 800, overrides the 
distinctions between the various branches of 
the Mantramarga listed here and that between the 
Mantramarga and the Kulamarga by propagating 
a form of worship for use by royal officiants that 
can be inflected as required to take on the charac- 
ter of any of these divisions and indeed of others 
outside Saivism. 

The texts of the non-Saiddhantika traditions for 
the most part do not enter the territory of worship 
performed in temples for the public good, their 
cults being mostly conceived as courses of propi- 
tiatory worship to be undertaken by individuals 
in the private domain for the benefit of none but 
themselves or designated beneficiaries. More- 
over, although the scriptures of the Siddhanta 
taught rituals for the accomplishment of super- 
natural effects, it was the non-Saiddhantika scrip- 
tures that provided the most elaborate accounts 
of such rituals; and the ferocious character of 


and his consort 


many of their deities no doubt rendered them 
particularly appealing to royal and other clients 
eager to invest in supernatural assistance against 
enemies and calamities. As a result we may say 
that in the Mantramarga’s engagement with soci- 
ety rather than in the domain of personal religion 
the Siddhanta came to operate principally in the 
fields of regular piety, state legitimation, and 
social stability, aspiring to subsume and preserve 
the Brahmanical socio-religious order and there- 
fore tending to free itself of the countercultural 
elements of its atimargic antecedents, while the 
non-Saiddhantika Sakta-Saiva systems, which 
maintained and developed those elements, came 
to the fore in the domain of rituals commissioned 
to avert danger in response to particular events or 
as regular, institutionalized programmes of state 
protection. 

This duality of function is not readily observed 
by reading the insiders’ texts, since these belong 
to one or other of the divisions and all claim to be 
offering the same goals. But it can be detected not 
only in the greater emphasis on rituals for super- 
natural effects in the non-Saiddhantika corpus but 
also, for example, in the ruling of the Saiddhantika 
Mrgendra that a person may inflect his worship 
to accomplish supernatural effects by propitiat- 
ing Siva in one or other of the secondary aspects 
of Sadasiva considered to be the sources of the 
non-Saiddhantika traditions, in the Saiddhantika 
Kalottara’s brief account of how one may use the 
Saiddhantika Mantra of the КаоНага system in 
non-Saiddhantika Sadhanas to attain supernatu- 
ral effects by propitiating either Bhairava and 
the Mothers (танка) or Tumburu and the Four 
Sisters (bhagini), that is to say, the deities of the 
Daksina or Vama streams respectively, and in a 
passage in the anonymous commentary on the 
Saiddhantika Sataratnasamgraha which distin- 
guishes between the Siddhanta and the other four 
streams by saying that the first bestows liberation 
and the others the counteracting of poisons (by 
means of the Garudatantras), the exorcising of 
dangerous spirits (by means of the Bhütatantras), 
the subjecting of others to one's will (by means 
of the Vàmatantras), and the destruction of ene- 
mies (by means of the Daksinatantras, also called 
Bhairavatantras). 

This same duality can be detected in the 
Uttarardha of the Saiva Lingapurana. For that 
text in spite of its claim to be a Purana cov- 
ers Saiddhantika worship as the norm and adds 
Bhairava-centered and $аКїа rituals specifically 
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for the destruction of the king's enemies and the 
promoting ofhis victory in battle. Other examples 
of the role of the non-Saiddhantika traditions in 
this domain are the cult of Bhadrakali for the 
king's success in war seen in the Arigirasakalpa 
corpus of the Paippaladins of Orissa, the South 
Indian Matrtantra tradition, and the cult of Tum- 
buru and his Sisters established for state protec- 
tion in Cambodia early 9th century. We may 
compare in this regard the commissioning by 
kings in the Brahmanical domain both of status- 
enhancing $rauta ceremonies and of atharva- 
vedic rituals performed by specialists in the 
office of the royal chaplain for the warding off 
of dangers of all kinds from the royal household 
and the kingdom. 

Nonetheless, however great the divergence 
between the Saiddhantika and non-Saiddhantika 
cults of the Mantramarga in terms of their pri- 
mary function or emphasis, they are essentially 
variants of a single ritual system. 


Classifications of the 
Mantramarga's Scriptures 


Five Streams (srotas) 

Of the classifications of the Mantramarga’s scrip- 
tures found in works within it the earliest and 
most comprehensive divides it into five streams 
of revelation held to have come forth from the 
mouths ofthe five faces of Sadasiva: the scriptures 
of the Siddhanta, divided artificially into two sub- 
canons (the 10 Sivabhedas and the 18 Rudrab- 
hedas) from the upper and upward-gazing 1$апа 
face - this then is a Saiddhantika classification - 
and those of the non-Saiddhantika systems from 
the four faces below, which look towards the car- 
dinal directions: the Vamatantras, teaching the 
cult of the four Sisters and their brother Tumburu 
from the north/left-facing mild Vamadeva face, the 
Daksinatantras, teaching cults of Bhairavas and 
goddesses from the south/right-facing ferocious 
Aghora face, the Garudatantras from the front/ 
east-facing Tatpurusa face, and the Bhütatantras 
from the rear/west-facing face of Sadyojata. We 
find this classificatory schema in the Srikanthi- 
Srotobheda with long lists ofthe texts and subtexts 
in each category, in a shorter passage prefixed to 
a manuscript of the JAianapaficasika, also seen in 
Vairocana's Laksanasamgraha, giving only the 
primary texts in each division, in the Mrgendra, 


mentioning only one text as an example of each 
stream, and in a number of other Saiddhantika 
sources, both scriptural and exegetical, that merely 
mention the classification and emphasise the 
superiority of the Siddhanta that it articulates. 


The Three Streams: Siddhanta, Vama, 
Daksina 

In the non-Saiddhantika scripture Picumata, also 
called Brahmaydmala, we encounter a modifica- 
tion of this classification evidently designed to 
express the view that the non-Saiddhantika tradi- 
tions are superior to the Saiddhantika and to push 
the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras to the mar- 
gin. It divides the Saiva scriptures into three prin- 
cipal streams, central (madhyama), left (vama) 
and right (daksina), as emanations of three corre- 
sponding powers of the deity, termed Madhyama, 
Vama, and Daksina, in ascending order, assigning 
the Siddhantatantras to the first, the Vamatantras 
to the second, and the Daksinatantras, among 
which it counts itself, to the third. Ascent through 
this hierarchy is compared to the process of pre- 
paring rice. The system of the Sivabhedas and 
Rudrabhedas, that it to say, the Siddhanta, is lik- 
ened to the removing of the husks (tusa) from 
the grains, that of the Vamatantras to the clean- 
ing of the grains by the removing of the bran 
(kambüka), and that of the Daksinatantras to the 
cooking of the pure white grains that remain. The 
Garudatantras and Bhütatantras, together with 
a number of other tantric systems, including the 
Vaisnava > Paficarátra, are assigned to what it 
calls the lower stream (adhahsrotas). 


Siddhantatantras and Bhairavatantras 

Later classifications, of which there are two, sub- 
merge the Vàma within the Daksina and reflect, 
I propose, a time when the former had become 
marginal, overtaken and engulfed by the forms 
of Sakta-Saiva observance found in the Daksina- 
tantras that carried forward the tradition of 
Atimarga III. Both classifications, like that 
of the Picumata, leave the Bhütatantras and 
Garudatantrasoutoftheiraccount,nodoubtforthe 
same reason. The first presents the canon in terms 
of a simple dichotomy between Saiddhantika and 
non-Saiddhantika Tantras, the former compris- 
ing ten Sivatantras, 18 Rudratantras, and satellites 
of these, and the latter listed with evident arti- 
ficiality as the 64 Bhairavatantras, divided into 
eight ogdoads. Vamatantras are found among 
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the 64 listed in this classification, but the great 
majority are, or appear to be, works of Daksina 
character. 


Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha 

The second classification, while recognizing this 
basicdichotomy, subdividesthenon-Saiddhantika 
category into Bhairava-centered and Goddess- 
centered texts in works that belong to the latter 
subcategory. It articulates, then, a Sakta perspec- 
tive on the canon. It divides the non-Saiddhantika 
scriptures, excluding the Bhttatantras and 
Garudatantras, into two collections termed 
Pithas: the Mantrapitha for the Bhairava-centered 
tradition and the Vidyapitha for the Goddess- 
centered. Texts assigned to the Vidyapitha gen- 
erally refer to themselves in their colophons as 
belonging to the Vidyapitha within the Bhairava 
stream (bhairavasrotas), the latter term evidently 
denoting the whole non-Saiddhantika corpus 
other than the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras. 

The Mantrapitha is dominated by the 
Svacchanda, also known as the Lalitasvacchanda, 
the Tantra of the cult of Svacchandabhairava and 
his consort Aghoresvari. This work is the preemi- 
nent text of this category in the scriptural accounts. 
It also the only one that has come down to us in its 
entirety. The only other works of this category that 
have reached us through citation or the incorpo- 
ration of passages in compendia are its satellites: 
the Aghoresvarisvacchanda, the Dvadasasahasra/ 
Mantrapithasvacchanda, and the Rasasvacchanda. 

The importance of the Svacchanda is evident 
(1) from the fact that it has come down us in man- 
uscripts in widely separated parts of the subcon- 
tinent, namely the Kathmandu Valley, Kashmir, 
and Tamil Nadu, (2) from the survival of vari- 
ous Paddhatis for worship and initiation based 
on it in the Kathmandu Valley, and, above all, 
in Kashmir, where it became, with the Netra, the 
principal basis of the rituals of the region’s Saivas 
down to recent times, and (3) from the the fact 
that it is the unacknowledged source of much of 
the wording and content of the prescription of the 
ritual of Saiddhantika initiation set out by Bhoja- 
deva in his influential Siddhantasarapaddhati, 
stripped, of course, of all non-Saiddhantika 
mantras and deities, these being replaced by those 
of the Saiddhantika Kalottara. 

The Vidyapitha is divided into three subcollec- 
tions in the only known account of it, which is con- 
tained in the first satka of the Jayadrathayamala: 
the Vamatantras, Yamalatantras, and Saktitantras. 


The first of these comprises, according to that 
source, three lead texts: the Nayottara, the 
Maháraudra, and the Mahdsammohana. 
The Picumata also recognizes three Tantras in 
this category: the Sammoha, the Nayottara, and 
the Saukra. The Cambodian Sdok Kak Thom 
inscription of 1052 names four Vama scriptures: 
the Sirascheda, Һе Vindsikha (sic for Vinasikha), 
the Sammoha, and the Nayottara, and implies by 
referring to them as the four mouths of the four- 
faced deity Tumburu that they were understood 
to constitute a complete canon, at least of the tra- 
dition's core texts. 

Of these texts we now have only the Vinasikha, 
which reaches us in an undated palm-leaf man- 
uscript in a proto-Bengali hand of the 12th or 
13th century. Since the Vindsikha refers to the 
Sammohana/Mahásammohana, Nayottara, and 
Sirascheda as its antecedents, we learn that it is the 
most recent of the four texts and that its absence 
from the Vama canons of the Jayadrathayamala 
and Picumata may be because it was not in exis- 
tence when their accounts of the Saiva revealed 
literature were drawn up. 

We may safely assume that Sammoha, 
Sammohana, апа Mahdsammohana are vari- 
ant titles of one and the same work. As for the 
Sirascheda, the Jayadrathayamala claims this 
as another name for itself. So might not this, or 
rather its first satka, which is the original text to 
which the three subsequent satkas were added, 
be the Vamatantra referred to by the Sdok Kak 
Thom inscription and the Vindsikha? The first 
satka does refer to itself as a Vàma text. But this 
claim is hardly supported by its contents. For 
though there are some Vama elements in the first 
satka they are incidental and subordinated within 
a Daksina framework. At best we can accept the 
satka's own characterization of itself in its listing 
of the Vidyapitha’s lead texts as a Vama-Daksina 
hybrid. Moreover, that same account speaks ofthe 
original Sirascheda revelation's having split into 
two transmissions of which the available work 
represents only one. This may well have been 
intended to account for the existence of another, 
purely Vàma Sirascheda, now lost. 

We have, then, only one of the core scriptures 
of the Vàma canon. In addition we have testi- 
mony of a lost work whose title may tentatively 
be reconstructed as *Devitantrasadbhàva in 
the form of a two-folio fragment of a birchbark 
manuscript, possibly from as early as the mid- 
6th century, containing a précis of this text, to be 
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discussed under the heading of Vàma exegesis, 
and also an incomplete 11th-century Nepalese 
manuscript ofthe Siddhayantrarnava (Тһе Ocean 
of Empowered Yantras), which attributes itself to 
the Umatilaka of the Sammohana cycle. 

The other two text groups in the Vidyapitha 
are the Yamalatantras and Saktitantras. The lead 
texts of the first are said by the Jayadrathayamala 
to be five: Rudrayamala, Brahmayamala, 
Visnuyamala, Skandayámala, and Umayamala. 
The treatment of these in the Jayadrathayamala 
makes it clear that the Brahmayamala was the 
preeminent work ofthis class; and indeed it is this 
alone that has reached us intact, as a work of about 
12,000 verses variously entitled Brahmayamala, 
Picumata, and Ucchusma, surviving in a well- 
preserved Nepalese palm-leaf manuscript dated 
in 1052. We also have three of its satellite texts: the 
Mahabhairavamangala, the Pirigalamata, and the 
Matasára, which teaches a cult of the same pan- 
theon as the Picumata but with additions that are 
its signature. 

The Brahmayamala is strongly Kapalika in 
character, carrying forward into the Mantramarga 
the antinomian and sanguinary culture of 
Atimarga III; and the relative antiquity of this 
current of mantramargic Saivism is evident in 
many details of its doctrines and prescriptions. 
As to how old it is, the earliest verifiable cita- 
tions of the work are found in the Tantrdloka 
of > Abhinavagupta, who was active in Kashmir 
around the late 10th and early 11th centuries CE; 
but it is mentioned indirectly, together with the 
Visnuyamala and Rudrayamala in the hymn 
Bhairavivardhamanaka that survives in a codex 
of 819 св, and the earliest and probably original 
Skandapurana of the 6th or early 7th century lists 
seven Matrtantras with -yamala titles, beginning 
with the Brahmaydmala, all but two of which are 
named in accounts of the Yamalatantras seen in 
our mantramargic sources. 

Connected with this early Brahmayamala are 
two texts under this title surviving in South India. 
These claim to be part of the Brahmayamala 
and indeed are derived from it to the extent that 
they share its core pantheon and an number of 
other formal features; but they differ from it 
radically in that they prescribe a regular cult of 
Camunda/Bhadrakali and the seven Mothers to 
be conducted before fixed idols in temples by 
non-Brahman priests of the Parasava caste for 
the protection of the state and its subjects and 
the enhancement of royal power. The antiquity of 


this South Indian variant of what was originally 
a purely private form of worship undertaken by 
individual initiates of any caste for their own ben- 
efit alone cannot be determined from the surviv- 
ing manuscripts, but the textual prescriptions of 
the cult are closely reflected in two Tamil inscrip- 
tions that set out the provisions for the funding 
of the temple of the goddess Kolaramma at Kolar 
(Kolar) in Nolambavadi (Nolambavadi), detailing 
the yearly allowances for the staff, who include a 
teacher of grammar and Yamala, the deities, and 
the various ceremonies. The first is dated in the 
second regnal year of Ko-Rajakesarivarma, alias 
Rajendracoladeva (Kulottunga I), that is to say, 
in 1071/1072. The second is undated but appears 
to be the continuation of the first, recording the 
same witnesses to its provisions. 

The third subcollection, that ofthe Saktitantras, 
is said by the Jayadrathayamala to contain 
seven lead texts: the Sarvavirasamdyoga, the 
Siddhayogesvarimata, the Paficamrta, the 
Visvadya, the Yoginijalasamvara, the Vidyabheda, 
and the Siraccheda. Of these, two have reached us: 
(1) the Siddhayogesvarimata, in what is evidently 
a much shorter redaction that that which is fre- 
quently quoted in the Kashmirian exegetical liter- 
ature, and (2) the Siraccheda, otherwise known as 
the Jayadrathayamala, at this stage only the work 
that would later be the first of four satkas passing 
under this title. 

These two are at the base of the other two 
traditions that are well-represented in our 
surviving sources. The first, taught in the former, 
is the cult of the goddesses Para, Parapara, and 
Apara. This gave rise to the Malinivijayottara, 
which became the base scripture of the Sakta 
system known as the Trika, and is part of a 
larger corpus of scriptures that also includes 
the Tantrasadbháva and, known for the most 
part only through citations and other testi- 
monia, the Trisirobhairava, the Devyayamala, 
the Trikakularatnamald, the Trikasadbhava, the 
Тиказата, the Yogasamcara, the Bhairavakula, and 
the Viravali. In addition we have chapters from three 
other texts of this tradition assigned in their colo- 
phons to (the cycle of) the Siddhayogesvarimata in 
Hrdayasiva’s Prayascittasamuccaya: the Bijabheda, 
the Bhairavodydna, and the Trikasarottara. 
We also have the Paratrimsika/Paratrisika or 
Anuttaratrimsika, a short work teaching an essen- 
tialized form of Trika worship that is directed to 
the goddess Рага alone, a system also known as 
the Anuttara or Parakrama. 
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Finally, we have the Vijfidnabhairava. This 
scripture is concerned entirely with the outlining 
of a 112 meditation exercises, with one verse for 
each, these being referred to as nistararigopadesa 
(teachings concerning the Waveless). It does not 
engage with the specifics oftantric ritual in a man- 
ner that would enable us to conclude that it is a 
work of the Trika or some other ritual tradition. 
But its Trika background is apparent from verses 
in which this transcendence of ritual is formu- 
lated as the transcendence of the Trika's ritual. 
This is, in other words, a Trika work that advo- 
cates practices that are free of the specifics of its 
mantra deities. 

The second surviving Saktitantra tradition, 
taught in the Jayadrathayamala, also called 
Tantraraja апа Tantrarajabhattàraka, is that of 
the cult of the goddess Kalasamkarsani or Kali. 
This, in its expanded form created by the addition 
of three subsequent safkas, probably in Kashmir, 
adds a vast array of texts that prescibe the proce- 
dure to be followed for the propitiation of vari- 
ant forms ofthis goddess and introduces material 
closely related to the Kaula tradition of Kali wor- 
ship known as the Kalikula, Krama, Mahanaya, 
Mahartha, or Devinaya, whose scriptural sources 
will be covered below under the literature of the 
Kulamarga. 

As for the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras, 
pushed into the background by the non- 
Saiddhantika classificatory systems, we have 
lists of titles both in the passage prefixed to a 
manuscript of the Jidnapaficasika and seen in 
Vairocana's Laksanasamgraha and, with lists of 
subtexts, in the Srikanthi-Srotobheda; but nearly 
all of this extensive canon seems not to have 
reached us, the only survivors being two texts in 
Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts that claim to be 
parts of the Trottala, also known as the Tottala, 
Trotula, or Totula, a work that appears in the lists 
ofthe primary Garudatantras and has been quoted 
by the Kashmirian scholar Ksemaraja. These are 
the Tvaritamülasütra and the Tvaritajfianakalpa. 
We also have the Kriyakalagunottara. This is not 
listed in the canonical accounts, but it contains 
material pertaining to both these streams, has 
been quoted by Ksemaraja in his Netroddyota, 
and reaches us complete in a number of Nepal- 
ese manuscripts, the earliest penned in 1184/1185 
for the preceptor of a feudatory ruler in the 
kingdom of Dhavalasrota in the west of Nepal. 
The assumption that its exorcistic sections draw 


on our lost Bhütatantras is supported by the 
fact that it includes a Khadgaravanakalpa and a 
Candasidharakalpa, sections devoted to the rites 
of the Rudras Khadgaravana and Candasidhara. 
For Tantras bearing the names of these mantra 
deities are found in the canonical lists. There is 
evidence of the same kind of its having drawn 
on the lost Garudatantras. For it also contains a 
Devatrdsakalpa and there is a Devatrdsatantra 
among the listed scriptures of that class. 

In addition we have in other Saiva scriptural 
sources, particularly the Jayadrathayamala, а 
quantity of Garuda material, that is to say, pre- 
scriptions whose purpose is devenomation and the 
control of snakes, both actual snakes and the 
mythical > nàágas, and through the latter the con- 
trol of rainfall, believed to lie in their power, and 
hence the protection of crops. The working of such 
material into the major Tantras may account at 
least in part for the atrophy of the original sources. 


The Non-Saiddhantika 
Mantramarga’s Exegesis 


The exegetical literature on the non-Saiddhantika 
Tantras may be presented most aptly within the 
categories given by the Jayadrathayamala, since 
it is this perception of the components of the 
Saiva revelation that the authors of this literature 
adopted, that is to say, in terms of the dichotomy 
between the Bhairava-centered Mantrapitha and 
the Devi-centered Vidyapitha, and within the 
latter between the Tantras of the Vama stream, 
the Yamalatantras, and the Saktitantras, and 
within the last, between the Trika and the cult of 
Kalasamkarsani taught in the Jayadrathayamala 
itself. 

On the Svacchanda, the principal scripture of 
the Mantrapitha, we havean extensiveand exhaus- 
tive commentary (Svacchandoddyota) composed 
by the Kashmirian Ksemaraja (fl. c. 1000-1050). 
He refers to an earlier commentary on the text by 
Rajanaka Bhullaka, another Kashmirian, as his 
title Rajanaka reveals. No manuscript of his work 
has reached us. We have only its title - Ksemaraja 
refers to itas Brhattika (Long Commentary) - and 
some of its interpretations, which Ksemaraja cites 
to reject. We also have Ksemaraja’s commentary 
on the Netra, which though not explicitly claimed 
for the Mantrapitha - indeed this Tantra is 
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mentioned to my knowledge in no early account 
of the Saiva canon - may nonetheless be consid- 
ered as an auxiliary text of that division. 

We have in addition a substantial body of 
Kashmirian Paddhatis based on either or both 
of these two Tantras, though they also incor- 
porate ancillary material from Saiddhantika 
and Sakta sources. Notable among these are the 
Sisyasamskarapaddhati for the neophyte’s ini- 
tiation (samayadiksa), the Kaladiksapaddhati, 
originally composed by the Kashmirian Guru 
Manodadatta/Manoda in 1335/1336 and sub- 
sequently expanded with the development of 
somewhat divergent versions down to at least the 
17th century, for the full initiations (nirvanadiksa 
and sádhakadiksa) and consecrations to office 
(acaryabhiseka,  sádhakàübhiseka, and Saiva 
rajyabhiseka), theanonymous Agnikaryapaddhati 
in full and abbreviated versions for the fire sacri- 
fice, the Sivanirvanapaddhati for cremation, usu- 
ally anonymous but sometimes attributed to a 
guru called Manohara, and, commonly transmit- 
ted with the last, Paddhatis covering the various 
rituals that follow cremation, from the offer- 
ings of the first ten days to the annual sraddha. 
Based on the Netra we have in the Gurupustika/ 
Gurupustaka of Rajanaka Sitikantha, а Kash- 
mirian who was active circa 1375-1425, a com- 
prehensive Paddhati, covering regular worship, 
penances, initiation, consecration of officiants, 
and installation. In the domain of the regular 
obligatory worship of initiates we have a Paddhati 
for the worship of Svacchandabhairava, and, 
representing a variant tradition, an anony- 
mous Paddhati setting out Saiva worship both 
regular (nityapūjā) and on special occasions 
(naimittikapuja) such as the annual śivarātri 
festival, the first centered on Amrtesabhairava 
(Netrabhattaraka) and the second on Sakala- 
svacchanda, his consort Aghoresvari, and 
Niskalasvacchanda drawn from the Svacchanda, 
culminating in the worship of a new form not 
found there, namely Mahasvacchandabhairava, 
which has its own, postclassical scripture, the 
Vrddhasvacchanda, and which combines in one 
seven-faced and thirty-six-armed figure not only 
Svacchandabhairava but also the Narasimha and 
Varaha faces of the trademark Vaikuntha icon of 
Kashmirian Paficaratrika Vaisnavism, the face of 
the sun (Kulamartandabhairava) representing the 
Saura tradition, and the face of Heruka embody- 
ing the Buddhism of the Yoginitantras, an inno- 
vation not found in any of the other Kashmirian 
Paddhatis mentioned here. 


Nepal too has preserved Svacchanda-based 
Paddhatis for the worship of Svacchandabhairava, 
notably the Svacchandadevarcanavidhi and 
Svacchandadevalaksahomayaga, and Netra-based 
Paddhatis for the worship of Amrtesvarabhairava: 
the Apratihatamahadiksasutippanaka, also called 
Netroddyota, of Visvesvara, probably of the 12th 
century, and the Amrtesvarapüjana composed 
by the Nepalese king Abhayamalla (r. 1216- 
1255). Other relevant manuscripts in this cat- 
egory are the Amrtesvarapujagnikaryavidhana, 
the Amrtasiryapujavidhi with drawings of the 
deities, and the Püjakaánda, which contains ап 
Amrtabhairavarcanavidhi penned in 1277/1278, 
an Amrtisabhairavabhattarakahnikavidhi, and 
an Amrtasuryarcanavidhi. 

Within the Vidyapitha we have no exegeti- 
cal material on the scriptures of its Vama divi- 
sion other than the fragment already mentioned, 
the first two folios of a work that we may call 
*Devitantrasadbhavasara - its title is not con- 
tained in the surviving portion - because it claims 
at its beginning to be a precis in the йгуй meter 
of the key parts (sara) of what it calls devinam 
tantrasadbhavam (“the essence of the Tantras of 
the goddesses"). The latter appears to have been 
a scriptural work, since our fragment describes 
it as having been received from Siva by a sage 
who is described as the adornment of the line of 
Atri and is therefore probably Durvasas, the son 
of Atri, who is widely encountered in the role of 
the intermediary through whom Siva’s teachings 
have reached mankind. The identification of the 
text as a work in the Vàma tradition is secured 
by its subject matter, since that is the attaining of 
supernatural effects (siddhi) through the correct 
formation and modification of the mantras of 
Tumburu, his four Sisters, and the secondary dei- 
ties of that pantheon of worship. Though our text 
claims to be only a precis, and indeed preserves 
the form of its source to the extent that it begins 
after the opening verses in the manner of scripture 
as a dialogue in which Siva teaches in response to 
the sage's enquiry, its declaration of intent in the 
opening verses and the choice of the arya meter 
both suggest that this work wished to be seen 
as a product of human learning rather than as 
scripture. This work reaches us from a very early 
period in the development of the Mantramarga. 
For the two birchbark folios, which were pre- 
served against all odds by inclusion in the famous 
mass of Buddhist manuscripts, mostly fragmen- 
tary, discovered in 1931 by shepherds in a ruined 
stüpa near Gilgit in the Gilgit-Baltistan territory 
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of Pakistan, are written in an early variety of the 
Kashmirian script whose archaic features suggest 
that it may be as early as the mid-6th century СЕ. 
In that case it is older by three centuries than what 
are otherwise our oldest tantric Saiva manuscripts, 
those that have survived from the 9th century 
in Nepal: Nisvasatattvasamhita, Sarvajfianottara, 
Paramesvara, and Mahabhairavamangala. 

Up to the 8th century at least this tradition 
enjoyed considerable popularity in the Indian 
subcontinent, and also in Southeast Asia, where 
it may have lingered for several centuries. We 
can infer this popularity from a wide range of 
evidence found in Buddhist, Jaina, and Brah- 
manical textual sources, and also, in the case of 
Southeast Asia, in inscriptions. However, evi- 
dence from the 10th century and after suggests 
that by then the Vama system had faded from 
view. The surviving works of the Saiva exegetes 
of this period make no references to its primary 
texts in their citation-rich works; and this silence 
is particularly striking in the case of the digests 
of Hrdayasiva and Rajanaka Taksakavarta. The 
former's Prayascittasamuccaya draws extensively 
on the whole range of the non-Saiddhantika 
Mantramarga, both Mantrapitha and Vidyapitha, 
but includes no Vama text. The same applies to 
Taksakavarta's Nityádisamgraha, except that he 
has included along passage from a Vinasikhottara, 
which is a Vama text if we may judge from its title 
alone, though it contains nothing that proves or 
indicates that affiliation. In his detailed presenta- 
tion of scriptural sources bearing on the regular 
duties of initiates he illuminates only worship 
that follows the Siddhanta, the Svacchanda, or the 
Netra. Nor to my knowledge have any ofthe South 
Indian authors from the 11th century onwards 
cited Vàma scripture. The same absence is seen in 
the Saiddhàntika Paddhati Vimalàvati of the east 
Indian Vimalasiva (1101/1102), although he, like 
the Saiddhantika Hrdayasiva, has cited numerous 
non-Saiddhàntika works of the Mantrapitha, the 
Vidyapitha, and the Kulamarga. 

The Yamala division of the Vidyapitha seems 
also to have fared poorly in the times of our exe- 
getes, though not as poorly as the Vàmatantras. 
We have no commentary on the Brahmayamala, 
and no report of one in our sources. But the text 
was still well known around the turn of the Ist 
and 2nd millennia, since it is cited quite fre- 
quently by Abhinavagupta. Moreover, its dei- 
ties were sufficiently important in Kashmir to 
enter, albeit as a minor element, the region's 
Svacchanda-based Paddhatis. Its chief goddess 


Canda Kapalini is included among the recipents 
of oblations in the Agnikaryapaddhati and the 
Sivarátripüjapaddhati; and she is worshipped with 
her four subordinates Raktà, Karala, Candaksi, 
and Mahocchusma and their attendants (dütis) 
Karali, Dantura, Bhimavaktra, and Mahabala as 
the deities of the sraddha lamp in the Kashmirian 
Saivas’ sivadipasraddha. 

The Brahmaydmala materials derived from 
this source whose context is the South Indian tra- 
dition of temple-based Yamala worship have also 
reached us without a commentary. However, we 
do have the Matrsadbhava, an explanatory work 
of professed human authorship that sets out to 
provide a summary account of the rituals of this 
tradition as found in various Yamala texts, col- 
lating their teachings, which, we are told, are not 
complete in any one of these sources, to present 
a comprehensive, ordered account of the cult of 
the Mothers. When compared to the scriptural 
texts of this tradition the Matrsadbhava differs 
primarily not only in its lucid and generally cor- 
rect Sanskrit but also in its extensive expurgation 
of most of the strongly Kapalika elements of this 
tradition while in spite of this recalling the tra- 
dition’s roots in Atimarga III by, for example, 
describing the officiant as *one who has mastered 
the Somasiddhanta.” The expurgation of counter- 
Brahmanical elements and the fact that it sur- 
vives in Kerala and is cited in the Keralan tantric 
Paddhati literature inclines me to think that the 
work was produced in that region among the 
Nambütiri Brahmans. As for its date, I can say 
at present only that it predates the 15th-century 
Keralan author Sankaran Nambitiri, since he 
refers to it as the principal authority for the Ker- 
alan tradition of the worship of the Mothers 
accompanying Camunda/Bhadrakali as the slayer 
of the daitya Ruru, Rurujit. However, the text or 
one or more of the lost Yamala texts on which 
it draws, has a wider geographical horizon. For 
it relates the myth of the conquest of the daitya 
enemies of the gods by Camunda/Karnamoti and 
the other Mothers at Kotivarsa (Kotivarsha) in 
the far north of Bengal, that of the origin of its 
sacred Sülakunda (“Pool of the Trident") and the 
drinking of its water, the granting of the boon to 
the matrkas as the reward for their victory that 
those who worship them with devotion will attain 
whatever siddhi they desire and salvation at death, 
and the presence there of Siva together with the 
Mothers as the Bhairava Hetukesvara. This mate- 
rial, probably in its original form, appears in the 
Skandapurana of the 6th or early 7th century in 
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its account of how Camunda/Bahumamsa and 
the other Mothers came to be worshipped with 
the rites of the Yamalatantras. The memory of 
Kotivarsa as the source of the tradition is also 
embedded in the ritual system. For when the 
Sakta sacred sites are installed one by one in vases 
on the site of worship Kotivarsa is to be in the cen- 
tral vase surrounded in the directions by Ргауара 
(Prayag) and the rest. 

In the manuscript in which I have accessed this 
text the Matrsadbhava is followed by a Balikalpa, 
a prose Paddhati that sets out the procedure for 
the making of bali offerings in a temple ofthe god- 
dess established following this tradition. There 
are certainly other Keralan materials of this kind 
awaiting recognition or close study, such as the 
Rurujidvidhanapüjapaddhati governing the pro- 
cedures for the cult of Camunda and the Mothers 
and the already published Paddhati of that cult 
that occupies patalas 7-9 of the Sesasamuccaya 
and its autocommentary composed by Sankaran 
Nambitiri in the 15th century. 

As for exegesis in the Saktitantra division of 
the Vidyapitha, we have an abundance in the 
case of the Trika, the system of worship rep- 
resented by the Siddhayogesvarimata in the 
Jayadrathayamala’s list of primary scriptures 
(mülasütra). We have no commentary on that 
work itself. But on the Malinivijayottara, which 
rightly places itself in the cycle of that text, we 
have in the Tantráloka, Malinislokavarttika, and 
Tantrasdra of the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta, 
active circa 975-1025 се, what is undoubtedly the 
most extensive, elaborate, intellectually sophisti- 
cated, and influential exegesis in the Saiva litera- 
ture. Though these works are formally exegesis 
of the Malinivijayottara alone they develop on 
that base a comprehensive Sakta Saivism that 
subsumes within itself the entire Mantramarga, 
both Saiddhantika and non-Saiddhantika, and 
grounds this complex both in the Kulamarga, 
drawing strongly on the Kali-focused form of that 
tradition known as the Krama, and in the doctrine 
of dynamic nondual consciousness expounded 
philosophically by Somananda, Utpaladeva, and 
Abhinavagupta himself. We also have an elabo- 
rate commentary (vivarana) by Abhinavagupta 
on the Paratrimsika, the scripture of the Trika 
subsystem known as the Parakrama or Anuttara. 
But that lies in the domain of the Kulamarga. 

The Trika system expounded in the Tantrdloka 
had a great impact оп Sakta-Saiva theory in 
Kashmir and throughout the subcontinent in 


subsequent centuries, but it seems not to have 
put down deep roots in Kashmir as a system of 
ritual-based observance. Apart from the vast 
running commentary of Rajanaka Jayaratha on 
the whole of this text, written in Kashmir in the 
13th century, we have no other Trika works from 
that region; and even this commentary suggests 
that its author was not an initiate in the Trika asa 
living system of rituals, his own ritual exper- 
tise being rather in the cult of the goddess 
Tripurasundari, to which we shall return. The 
Kaladiksapaddhati that guided Saiva initiation 
in Kashmir until, in the first quarter of the 20th 
century, that ceremony ceased to be performed, 
recognizes that some initiands passing through 
its Svacchanda-based ceremonies retained a con- 
nection with the Trika, probably through family 
tradition, and so ordains that in their case the 
officiant should insert during the fire sacrifice 
some additional oblations for the Trika’s prin- 
cipal mantra deities; but it is a striking fact that 
this is one of the very rare evidences of Trika 
ritual practice in Kashmir. Among the many 
Kashmirian manuscripts that have reached 
us I have encountered no Paddhati for the 
regular worship or initiation ceremonies of 
this tradition. 

On the Vijfdnabhairava, the Trika scrip- 
ture concerned with meditation practices, there 
was a commentary by Abhinavagupta's pupil 
Ksemaraja, of which only the commentary on the 
introductory 23 verses is known to have reached 
us. Sivopadhyaya, a Kashmirian author writing 
during the governorship of Sukhajivana (1753- 
1762), tells us that he could find no manuscriptthat 
contained more and so composed a work in which 
he added to the surviving portion of Ksemaraja’s 
work his own commentary on the remaining 
verses (24-163). We have another commentary 
(Vijfianakaumudi), written on the whole work 
by the Kashmirian Bhattaraka Ananda in 1672, 
during the time of Akbar. 

As for exegesis on the Jayadrathayamala, the 
other Saktitantra that has reached us in manu- 
scripts, its huge extent and encyclopaedic charac- 
ter may have discouraged any aspiration to write 
a running commentary on the whole. Nonethe- 
less some exegesis on the teachings of this Tantra 
has reached us. We have the Bhuvanamalini- 
kalpavisamapadavivrti of the Kashmirian Srivatsa, 
a commentary on the chapter of the fourth satka 
that gives the text for the rites of Bhuvanamalini, 
also known as Diksadevi, which served among the 
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Saiva officiants of Kashmir as a brief substitute for 
the elaborate form of Svacchanda-based initia- 
tion to be adopted in times of hardship or emer- 
gency. We also have Nepalese manuscripts of an 
anonymous Jayadrathayamalaprastaramantra- 
samgraha. This work, probably Kashmirian, com- 
ments on and decodes the passages of the work 
that give the mantras of its numerous deities in 
encrypted form, covering the whole text, though 
not exhaustively, and also provides line drawings 
of some of the encryption diagrams (known as 
prastara) referred to in the text. The manuscripts 
that contain this useful manual preface it with 
the Tantrarajatantravatarastotra, a hymn to the 
tradition of this Tantra by one Visvavarta, whose 
name reveals him to have been a Kashmirian. This 
states the first satka’s view of its position in the 
Saiva canon and adores what it takes to be the 
principal Kalis of the four satkas: Kalasamkarsani 
in the first, Siddhalaksmi in the second, the three 
goddesses, Trailokyadamara, Matacakresvari, and 
Ghoraghoratara, in the third, and, in the fourth, 
Siddhayoge$vari and the Krama’s innermost pan- 
theon of the 13 Kalis. Finally, a section of Abhi- 
navagupta’s Tantrdloka, though it is a work of the 
Trika, is a Paddhati following the Madhavakula, a 
Kaula text contained in the fourth satka, though it 
is not beyond doubt that it was already part of the 
Jayadrathayamala at that time. 

That the text was influential in Kashmir can 
be seen in the fact that a number of the forms 
of Kali the procedure for whose worship it 
teaches were taken into the Svacchanda-based 
Agnikaryapaddhati that guided until recent times 
the fire sacrifices performed in the major Saiva 
ceremonies. In the section of that sacrifice in 
which goddesses are worshipped with oblations 
of clarified butter (devinam ajyahoma) we find 
several of the Jayadrathayamala’s deities, namely 
Bhuvanamalini, Papantakarini, Vidyavidyesvari, 
Vagbhavesvari, Vagisi, Siddhalaksmi, Mantramatrka, 
Mantradamarika, Saptakotisvari, Bhagyadhirohini 
and Nityakali The sections in the Paddhatis 
devoted to each of these goddesses use verse pas- 
sages from the Jayadrathayamala's treatments 
of their worship as recitation texts for the god- 
desses' gratification (tarpanasloka) when mak- 
ing the oblations to them into the fire, and give 
their mantras, both the primary (mülamantra) 
and the six ancillaries (sadargas). We also 
have а Kashmirian Jayadrathayamala-based 
Paddhati for the worship of Siddhalaksmi 
(Siddhalaksmipujapaddhati) and а so-called 


Pratyangirdstotra, which contains materials on 
the four pratyangiras of the Jayadrathayamala, 
namely Siddhalaksmi, Mantramatrka, Mantra- 
damarika, and Saptakotisvari, giving the mantras, 
visualizations, and ritual procedure, drawing 
on this scripture but also going beyond it. 
Thus its text for the visualization (dhyana) of 
Mantradamarika accords with the prescription 
of the Mantradamarikapatala of the third satka 
but is an independent composition, and supple- 
ments that text by supplying the weapons in 
four of her sixteen hands, which are unspecified 
there. In the case of Saptakotisvari it supplies a 
visualization verse not found there. These mate- 
rials exhibit accurate interpretation of the text 
of the Jayadrathayamala, since while that gives 
the mantras in encrypted form the Kashmirian 
Paddhatis report them as they are. 

The cults of the Jayadrathayamala's god- 
desses were by no means restricted to Kashmir. A 
detailed view of the geographical range of this tra- 
dition, as of most tantric traditions, is not possible 
from the materials currently known; but we have 
abundant evidence ofthe importance ofthe cult of 
the goddess Siddhalaksmi in the kingdoms of the 
Kathmandu Valley down to modern times, where 
she is generally referred to with a small inaccu- 
racy as Siddhilaksmi. She was adopted as a royal 
deity and her worship, in conjunction with that of 
Kubjika, Guhyakali, and Tripurasundari, appears 
in the ritual manuals of the Newars as the con- 
stant frame in which other rituals are contained. 
Moroever, of these royal goddesses, Guhyakali 
too is Jayadrathayamala-based to the extent that 
the goddess and her cult, though not found in the 
Jayadrathayamala, are very much in its spirit and 
draw heavily upon it. 

As for post-scriptural literature in the tradi- 
tions of the Garudatantras and Bhütatantras 
we have a rich tradition of learned exposition 
among the Nambütiri Brahmans of Kerala in 
the Mantravada section of, or rather added 
to, the Siddhántasára of the Keralan [5Апауа 
and in the Tantrasarasamgraha or Narayaniya 
(патауатуо mantravdda) of Narayana of 
Sivapura (Shivapura) with the commentary 
Mantravimarsini of Vasudeva, which owes its 
title according to its author to the fact that it is a 
summary (sdrasamgraha) of the teachings of such 
Tantras as the Sikhdyoga, which is one of titles 
in the canonical lists of the Garudatantras. We 
have also the Samhitdsdra, a work in fine Prakrit 
verse by Sankuka, which, as its title and content 
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declare, claims to have extracted the essentials 
from the Сагида scriptures, with an anonymous 
Sanskrit commentary which almost certainly was 
written by a Kashmirian, probably in the 10th or 
11th century, surviving in an undated but prob- 
ably early 12th-century Nepalese manuscript. 
The Yogaratnavali of Srikanthasambhu, perhaps 
a Keralan, does the same in Sanskrit for both the 
Garudatantras and the Bhütatantras in its first 
and second chapters respectively. 


Тһе Kulamarga 


As for the Kulamarga, its texts share with those of 
the non-Saiddhantika Mantramarga the counter- 
Brahmanical character of its offerings and ober- 
vances. But it is more extreme in this regard and 
also departs markedly by following a distinct 
ritual system, which was inherited, I propose, 
with some modifications and additions, from the 
Kapalika Atimarga III. It is found both in its own 
independent texts (the Kulasastras), such as the 
Kulapaficasika, the Kulasara, the Kulananda, the 
Kaulajfiananirnaya,and the Timirodghatana, and 
within texts of Sakta orientation that are assigned 
to the Mantramarga such as the Malinivijayottara 
and the second, third, and fourth satkas of the 
Jayadrathayamala, so that in such traditions we 
are offered two distinct cults of their deities, one 
following the Mantramarga and the other, seen as 
moreelevated, following the Kulamarga. In thelat- 
ter, instead of the elaborate and time-consuming 
process of initiation through offerings into a con- 
secrated fire (hautri diksd) seen throughout the 
Mantramarga, we see initiation through > posses- 
sion (dvesa) by the goddess and the consumption 
of “impure” sacramental substances (caruprasana, 
virapána). We also find sexual intercourse with 
a consecrated consort (düti) as a central element 
of private worship, sanguinary sacrifices, and col- 
lective orgiastic rites celebrated by assemblies of 
initiates and women oflow caste. The proposition 
that the essentials of this ritual system were car- 
ried forward from the Kapalika tradition of the 
Somasiddhanta (Atimarga III) must be argued in 
detail elsewhere. Here I merely point out that the 
salient features of the latter show a marked simi- 
larity between the two traditions, setting them 
apart from the rest of Saivism. These features are 
in brief: 

1. erotic ritual with a female companion; 

2. sanguinary practices for the propitiation 
of the fierce gods Mahabhairava/Bhairava and 
Camunda; 


3. the notion that supernatural powers may be 
attained through the extraction by yogic means of 
the vital essences of living beings; 

4. initiation through the consumption of con- 
secrated liquor; and 

5. the centrality of states of possession. 

Here we may seem to be in the presence of a 
purely personal, largely secret, and mystical 
cult. But, as in the cults of the non-Saiddhantika 
Mantramarga, the public value of this form of 
Saivism for the protection of society and the state 
is also stressed. 

The texts of the Kulamarga, also called the Kula 
teaching (Kulasasana, Kulamnaya, and the like), 
or simply the Kula, were focused on the propi- 
tiation of the goddess Kulesvari with or without 
Bhairava (Kulesvara) surrounded by the eight 
Mothers, and attended by Ganesa and Vatuka, 
with ancillary worship of the four yuganathas 
(the siddhas who propagated the tradition in 
the four ages) together with their consorts, end- 
ing with Macchanda and Konkana in the present 
kaliyuga, and the six non-celibate rajaputras who 
were the sons of this couple, together with their 
consorts; but in course of time this was variously 
inflected and modified in liturgical systems dif- 
ferentiated most obviously by the identity of the 
central deity. Thus in an early classification, seen 
in the Cificinimata, we are given accounts of four 
systems of Каша teaching, called the Amnayas 
(“Traditions”), assigned to the four directions, 
east (Рагуатпауа), north (Uttaramnaya), west 
(Раӛсіпатпауа), and south (Daksinamnaya), 
each with a distinctive pantheon of worship. 

Of these the Purvamnaya as outlined in this 
text appears to be the uninflected, original form 
of the Kula; and it is closely related to that which 
was taught for the Trika by the Malinivijayottara 
(11.3-16), Abhinavagupta's Tantráloka (29.18- 
55), and Jayaratha’s commentary thereon. 
Indeed there is textual continuity between this 
part of the Cificinimata and the passages of the 
Kulakridàávatàra, a text that has not otherwise sur- 
vived to my knowledge, which Jayaratha quotes at 
length in his commentary on this section of the 
Tantráloka to provide the scriptural authority 
that remains unstated in Abhinavagupta's pre- 
sentation. The only significant difference is that 
the Trika has superimposed its own distinctive 
mantra deities on to the underlying model. 

The Kashmirian Sakta Saiva exegetes of the 
9th to 11th centuries do not use this classification 
into Amnayas. But later Kashmirian sources do 
support the close connection between the Trika 
and the Purvamnaya that I am proposing. The 
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Kaladiksapaddhati tells us that at a certain point 
in the preparatory rituals offerings into fire should 
be made in the case of the Рагуатпауа, that is to 
say, in the case of adherents thereof, to the three 
Bhairavas (Bhairavasadbhava, Rati$ekhara, and 
Navatman), three goddesses (Para, Parapara, and 
Apara), and Matrsadbhava. These, as the text of 
the Mantras that follows this statement shows, 
are the core mantra deities that define the Trika. 
Likewise in a fragmentary birchbark manu- 
script that contains parts of the text guiding the 
Kashmirian Sivarátri worship as performed by 
Saiva initiates we find the Trika's alphabet god- 
dess Маши receiving offerings as the goddess of 
the Pürvàmnaya after the recitation of a medi- 
tation verse that identifies her with the Trika's 
high goddess as embodied in the three goddesses 
enthroned on the lotuses on the tips ofthe trident 
at the center of the Trika's initiation » mandala 
as the nondual ground of the agent, means, and 
object of cognition. Malini is also worshipped as 
the goddess ofthe Pürvamnaya in the Kashmirian 
Saiva gurus’ Agnikaryapaddhati, in the section on 
the fire offerings of clarified butter to the god- 
desses (devinàm àjyahoma), with a meditation 
verse addressed to Рага, the Trika's highest god- 
dess, as embodied in her seed syllable sauh. 

The Trika produced several scriptures with a 
predominantly or exclusively Kaula orientation. 
Unfortunately these survive for the most part only 
in citations in the Tantraloka and Jayaratha's com- 
mentary thereon. The principal among them are 
the Trisirobhairava, the Trikakularatnamala, the 
Yogasamcara, the Trikasára, the Bhairavakula, 
and the Viravalikula. The citations do not reveal 
much about the character of these texts on the 
level of the specifics of ritual; but we can at least 
see that the Viravalikula was considered to per- 
tain to a higher form of Kaula practice in which 
external elaborations were rejected in favor of 
inner experience. Thus in initiation the Viravali 
advocated in place of the outer Kula's method of 
possession (avesa), in which there occurs a paral- 
ysis (stobha) of the initiand's physical agency as 
his body and consciousness are taken over by the 
goddess, a higher method of spontaneous fusion 
of the initiator's and initiand's consciousness 
(samarasya). This evidence of distinction between 
different levels of practice within the Trika is con- 
firmed by a passage in the Siddhakhanda of the 
Pascimamnaya-Kaula Manthanabhairava. For 
that teaches a ladder of higher and higher means 
of liberation in which the Bhairavatantras are 


followed in ascending order by the methods of 
the Malinivijayottara, the Bhairavakula, and the 
Virávali, with the last transcended in turn by the 
Krama, and that by the form of Kaula practice 
espoused by the Manthanabhairava itself. 

The Pascimamnaya, with which the 
Cificinimata aligns itself, is that of the cult of the 
goddess Kubjika and her consort Navatman, a 
system whose scriptural corpus comprises prin- 
cipally the Kubjikamata, Laghvikamnaya, and 
Satsahasrakulalikamnaya, but also such works 
as the Srimatottara/Goraksasamhitd, Kula- 
ratnoddyota, and Manthdnabhairava. The last 
contains several remarks that reveal its provenance 
to be the Deccan plateau, more specifically Desa 
(Desh), the central subregion of the modern state 
of Maharashtra. It tells us that it is in the Deccan 
(daksinapatha) that the initiatory tradition (арта) 
of the Kubjika cult is maintained; that it is “here 
in Desa” that siddhi can be achieved; that those 
in the Konkan, the coastal region of Maharashtra, 
Goa, and Karnataka, should travel up to the Dec- 
can plateau to obtain the scriptures, since without 
them this tradition will bear no fruit; and that the 
Khafijinimata of 24,000 verses, which was brought 
back to earth from the subterranean paradise at 
the beginning ofthe current kaliyuga, is (already) 
well known in the Deccan in the form of the 
Kulalikamata, its redaction in 3,500 verses. That 
redaction is surely the Kubjikamata in the prin- 
cipal of its three redactions. That and that alone 
is of this length; and it is referred to in its colo- 
phons with the synonym Kulalikamnaya. That 
the Manthanabhairava was composed in the Dec- 
can is confirmed by its practice of compounding 
the names of goddesses with -avva. This is surely 
a reflex of the vernacular usage in this region, 
where goddess names of this kind are common- 
place, аууа (*mother") being used in Kannara as 
a feminine title of respect and affection. This fea- 
ture is also found in the Kubjikamata. It is prob- 
able, then, that it too is a product of the Deccan, 
and therefore that the whole tradition emerged 
and developed in that region. This should be 
taken to include the Konkan. For the claim of the 
Siddhakhanda that those in the Konkan should 
go to Desh for this Tantra admits that teaching is 
found in the Konkan too, claiming only that the 
best tradition is to be found inland. Moreover, 
the Satsahasrasamhita begins with the infor- 
mation that it was at Candrapuri/Candrapura 
in the Konkan, probably the ancient port town 
of Goa now called Chandor, that $тїпаїһа first 
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propagated this teaching at the beginning of the 
current kaliyuga. 

This evidence establishes, moreover, that the 
Trika (Pürvamnàya) was present in the Dec- 
can, and that it was so before the literature of the 
Pascimamnaya was redacted. For the Kubjikamata 
drew extensively on the Trika's scriptures, embed- 
ding the cult of its deities in a modified Trika 
substrate. Nor is there good reason, in spite of the 
later prominence of the Trika in Kashmir, to sup- 
pose that it must have travelled from Kashmir to 
the Deccan before it exerted this influence. There 
is no need, then, to seek a connection with Kash- 
mir to explain the fact that the Jaina Somadevastri 
has referred to the Trika in his Yasastilaka, com- 
pleted іп 959 св at Gangadhara (Gangadhara), 
near Vemulawada in the Karimnagar district of 
Andhra Pradesh. 

The Cificinimata’s account of the Uttaramnaya 
shows this to be the system for the worship of the 
goddess Kali (Kalasamkarsani) known variously 
as the Krama, Mahanaya, Mahartha, Devinaya, 
or Kalikula that we find in a number of liturgi- 
cal variants in parts of the Jayadrathayamala's 
later satkas, the Kalikakulapaficasataka, the 
Devidvyardhasatika, the Kalikulakramasadbhava, 
the Yonigahvara, and, known only through their 
utilization in the Paddhati Kalikulakramarcana 
of Vimalaprabodha, the guru of King Arimalla of 
Nepal (т. 1200-1216), the Paficacamarasekhara, 
Dvipamata, Dvipottara, Saktikaulika, Kaula- 
kamala, Kharapuccha, and Maharthakramabheda. 

The Kalikakulapaficasataka and  Kalikula- 
kramasadbhava identify Uddiyana, that is to say, 
the Swat Valley, in the far northwest of the sub- 
continent, as the place of their revelation. But there 
are several pieces of evidence that encourage us to 
suspect that this is myth rather than fact. In Vimala- 
prabodha's account in the Kalikulakramarcana 
of the Krama ritual in which male and female 
adepts are worshipped collectively with offerings 
of food and drink (cakrakrida) he gives a secret 
jargon (samayachommaka) that should be used 
by the sponsor with all the invited participants 
to refer to the five phases of the Krama, from 
emission (srsti) to radiance (Бай). Тһе expres- 
sions are unmistakeably Dravidian, and prob- 
ably from the Kannara- or Tulu-speaking areas 
of the Deccan. The Manthaànabhairava, a work 
of the Deccan, knows the Krama, placing it, as 
we have seen, between the Trika and itself in its 
ascending hierarchy of revelation, even redact- 
ing in its Siddhakhanda a Krama scriptural text 


of 115 verses of which most are found in the 
Devidvyardhasatika. Finally, the Ürmikaularnava, 
also called Bhogahasta, teaches a version of the 
Krama that it associates with the sacred site of the 
goddess Mahalaksmi at Kolhapur in the Deccan, 
saying that it had been brought by siddhas to this 
place from the site of its original revelation by 
Srinatha in Assam (Kàmarüpa). 

The last of the four, the Daksinamnaya, is pre- 
sented by the Cificinimata as the cult of Kamesvari 
surrounded by Kamadeva and the 11 goddesses 
known as the Nityas, a tradition of whose litera- 
ture we now possess only a single incomplete 
manuscript of one work, the Nityakaula. This 
cult was eclipsed in time by its own outgrowth, 
the cult of the goddess Tripura/Tripurasundari 
(see > Srividya), which eventually became much 
the most widespread and popular form of Sakta 
worship, surviving with some vigour down to the 
present. This later form, whose primary scriptures 
are the Nitydsodasikarnava and the Yoginihrdaya, 
did not assign itself to the Daksinamnaya. Rather 
it claimed from the beginning that it transcends 
the Amnayas as the essence and embodiment 
of all four; and this stance was elaborated in the 
learned exegesis in the claim that the constituent 
parts of Tripurà's mandala of nine intersecting 
triangles, known as the sricakra, are the embodi- 
ment ofthese four, equated with the four phases of 
emission (srsti), stasis (sthiti, avatdra), retraction 
(затһаға), and the nameless (anakhya), a tetrad 
borrowed from the Krama, thus transforming the 
mandala into a proof, as it were, of the cult’s claim 
to encompass and surpass all the other Kaula 
traditions. 

This claim that the four Amnayas are embod- 
ied in the constituent parts of the sricakra is 
purely theoretical or rhetorical, since no deities 
or mantras from those traditions are incorpo- 
rated. However, in the Jñānārnava, a scriptural 
work of this tradition that shows additional ele- 
ments not found in the system set out in the 
Nityásodasikarnava and Yoginihrdaya and which 
is no doubt later than both of them for this reason 
and because it is not cited by the early exegetes, an 
attempt has been made to provide a more graphic 
expression of this belief by working the goddesses 
of the four Amnayas into the liturgy as subordi- 
nates of Tripura. What is striking in this, however, 
is notthe mere fact that this has been done but the 
fact that in doing so the redactors of the tradition 
reveal that by their time while the concept of the 
four Amnayas was alive only the Pascimamnaya 
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and Uttaramnaya out of the four identified by the 
Cificinimata were familiar to them as active tradi- 
tions. This we can infer from the fact that Kubjika 
and Kali are given there as the goddesses of those 
two Amnayas with their root mantras correctly 
recorded, while the other two Amnayas are filled 
in with goddesses and mantras created or adopted 
for this purpose without precedent in those tra- 
ditions as evidenced in early sources, namely 
with Unmani in the Pürvàmnàya and Bhogini 
in the Daksinamnaya. We may surmise that 
the Daksinamnaya had disappeared from view 
through its transformation into this ascendant 
cult of Tripurasundari. As for the Рагуатпауа, 
the earliest and least elaborate of these systems, 
it had perhaps died out as an independent tra- 
dition, outmoded in the face of these later Sakta 
developments. 

Both this claim to transcend the four Amnayas 
and the obsolescence of the old Daksinamnaya 
and Purvamnaya are confirmed by another and 
independent account of the Amnaya system 
found in the Paratantra, also referred to as the 
Karavirayaga, a work probably composed within 
the Newar community of the Kathmandu valley 
at some time during the Malla period (1200- 
1768), probably in its latter half. It presents the 
four Атапауа$ as the traditions of the goddesses 
that preside over them and these goddesses as 
seated on lion thrones (simhdsana) located in 
the corresponding cardinal directions. Tripura 
is introduced after chapters devoted to those 
four as the goddess of the upper lion throne 
(ürdhvasimhásana), as venerated in all the 
Атпауав and as embodied in (the teachings of) 
all four ofthe cardinal thrones, that is to say, as the 
goddess ofthe Urdhvamnaya (“Upper Tradition"), 
transcending them just as the Siddhanta claimed 
its superiority within the Mantramarga by making 
its scriptures come forth from the mouth of Isana, 
the upward-gazing, upper face of Sadasiva, and 
the Vamatantra, Daksinatantras, Garudatantras, 
and Bhütatantras, from the mouths of the faces 
below that look out to the four directions. And 
here too, as in the Jñānārnava, it is very clear 
that the redactor knew only the Pascimamnaya 
and Uttaramnaya as living traditions in the lin- 
eage of those outlined in the Cificinimata. It 
gives an accurate account of the cult of Kubjika 
and Navatmabhairava for the first and of those of 
Siddhalaksmi and Guhyakali for the second. But 
for the Рагуатпауа and Daksinamnaya it gives us 
two goddesses Pürnesvari and Nisesvari that have 


been concocted, it seems, in order to complete the 
set of four. For these two goddesses appear in the 
Saiva tradition only in this text and its Nepalese 
derivatives such as the Karmasaramahatantra. 
I know no evidence of scriptural production that 
would attest that these traditions existed at any 
time in their own right and I consider it improb- 
able that any will surface, though I do not exclude 
the possibility that we may encounter in the ill- 
explored mass of the Newars’ Sakta Paddhatis 
evidence of the creation of liturgies for their 
independent worship after their invention in this 
artificial context. The Pardatantra itself suggests 
their fictive character by reporting that the devo- 
tees of these two goddesses dwell on Plaksadvipa, 
Kusadvipa, Sakadvipa, and Puskaradvipa, that is 
to say, on four of the six concentric island conti- 
nentsthatthe cosmographers ofthe Puranas claim 
to lie beyond the salt water ocean that surrounds 
Jambudvipa, the central continent centered on 
Mount Meru, within whose southern segment 
they located their known world. 

The Tantras mentioned here as the two prin- 
cipal scriptural authorities of this neo-Sakta 
tradition, the Nitydsodasikarnava and the 
Yoginihrdaya, came to be considered to be the 
prior and posterior halves of a single work, 
the Vàmakesvara, the first devoted to external 
worship and the second to internal worship or 
rather to the inner meaning of the ritual, aware- 
ness of which was claimed to render the outer 
ritual effective. But the two works are of very dif- 
ferent character. While the first is free of doctrinal 
or soteriological subtlety, the Yoginihrdaya was 
composed by an author who sought to encode the 
ritual system of Tripura worship set out in the ear- 
lier work with the metaphysics of the Kashmirian 
Saiva non-dualists. Therefore it cannot have been 
written before the 11th century. Indeed the earli- 
est attestations of its existence known to me area 
citation of it by Mahesvarananda (с. 1275-1325) 
and the commentary on the text by Amrtànanda 
(c. 1325-1375), who claims, I propose, that he 
is the first to have written a commentary on the 
work and was active in Andhra circa 1350. His 
predecessor Sivànanda, who flourished around 
1225-1275, does not cite the text in his commen- 
tary on the Nitydsodasikarnava, and this would 
be very surprising if the text had already existed 
in his time. As for the Nitydsodasikarnava, we 
can say at present only that it had been existence 
for an undetermined period before it received a 
commentary from the Kashmirian Jayaratha, who 
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flourished under Rajadeva, who ruled from 1213 
to 1236, but probably not much earlier than the 
11th century. 


Exegetical Literature of the 
Kulamarga 


For exegesis of the Kulamarga of the Parvamnaya 
as represented in the literature of the Trika we have 
the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka, in 
particular its 28th and 29th chapters, and Jaya- 
ratha’s commentary thereon. For the Anuttara 
subsystem of the Trika, based on the Paratrimsika, 
also known as the Parátrisikà or Anuttaratrimsikà, 
we have Abhinavagupta’s Parátrimsikavivarana, 
and the 22nd chapter of his Tantrasára cor- 
responding to the 29th of the Tantraloka, in 
which he deviates from the latter by taking the 
Paratrimsika rather than the Malinivijayottara as 
the basis of his Kaula Paddhati. 

We also have a number of texts from South 
India written within the conceptual framework 
of the Kashmirian Trika that show that this 
subsystem became established in that region 
in later times. This is the probable provenance 
of the commentary Paratrimsikalaghuvrtti or 
Anuttaravimarsini. That too has been attributed 
to Abhinavagupta; but the two commentaries, 
this and Abhinavagupta's much longer and more 
complex -vivarana, are of markedly different 
intellectual quality and diverge not only in their 
interpretations but also in their readings. That the 
-laghuvrtti is a South Indian work is suggested by 
its manuscript transmission and by the existence 
of a body of South Indian material based on it, 
namely a commentary (-laghuvrttivimarsini) 
by Krsnadasa, the successor of Madhuraja/ 
Madhuracarya (“Тһе Acarya of Madurai"), and a 
verse commentary, the Paratrisikatatparyadipika, 
written in Chidambaram and ofunknown author- 
ship, and Paddhatis and other ancillary texts that 
attest to the enduring popularity of a tradition 
based on this commentary among South Indian 
Sakta-Saivas: the Anuttarasamvidarcandacarca, the 
*Pararcanakrama, the *РагаКтатауазапа in the 
Paramasivadvaitakalpalatika of Sambhavananda, 
the Ригуаратарй а, the Рагарӣја, and the Paraparapuja 
that are chapters 8, 9, and 11 of the Anandakalpavalli 
of Mahe$varatejananda, the Parapüjaprayoga, the 
Mahàrthamülasamketasütra of Para$ambhudeva, 
the Anuttaraprakasapaficasika, also called Para- 


райсаяка, attributed to Adyanatha, the Parapra- 
vesika of Nagananda, also known as Svarüpapra- 
kasika, with a commentary (Svarüpavimarsini) by 
one Cidananda, and another (Nàganandasütravi- 
varana) by Heddase Hariharasarman written for 
Basavappa Nayaka of Keladi (Keladi) in Karnataka 
(r. 1697-1714), the Anuttarapaddhati of the 
Parasurámakalpasütra with the commentary 
(Saubhagyasudhodaya) of Ràme$vara (1831), 
the parallel Parapaddhati of Umananda's Nityot- 
sava (1745), the Рағатапітатаһатуа, апа 
the Pardstuti of Sahajananda. There is also 
another probably South Indian commentary 
(-vivarana) on the Paratrimsika, written by one 
by Sadananda. 

This tradition also reached Orissa, since it is the 
content ofthe Parajapavidhi and Paramantravidhi 
in the Angirasakalpa collection of the Oriya 
Paippaladin Atharvavedins. As to whether it 
reached Orissa through the spread of the tradition 
from the south up through Andhra or by some 
other route cannot be settled beyond doubt from 
the evidence now known to me. But the numerous 
correspondences in details of procedure between 
these texts and the South Indian Parakrama, not 
least the use of the visualization verse for the god- 
dess Para seen in those texts, make the former 
scenario the most probable. The least probable 
is transmission from Kashmir, since the part of 
the Parátrimsikaà incorporated in the Orissan 
Parajapavidhi agrees with the South Indian ver- 
sion of the text rather than the Kashmirian trans- 
mitted in Abhinavagupta’s -vivarana. 

For the Uttaramnaya, including the Krama, 
we have no running commentaries on its scrip- 
tures, but we do have a rich literature of professed 
human authorship setting out its ritual and medi- 
tational disciplines. That composed by Kash- 
mirians, principally the three texts that share the 
title МайапауартакКаза (one anonymous, and the 
other two by Kulacarya Arnasimha and Rajanaka 
Sitikantha) and the Chummdasamketaprakasa of 
Niskriyananda, has been covered by me in some 
detail in another publication (Sanderson, 2007b). 
From Chola Nadu (Colanàátu) in South India we 
have the Maharthamafijariin Maharashtri Prakrit 
with an elaborate Sanskrit autocommentary 
(-parimala) by Mahe$varananda (с. 1300), and, 
of unknown provenance, the Cidgaganacandrika 
of Srivatsa. From Nepal we have Vimalaprabod- 
ha’s Kalikulakramdarcana, an exhaustive Paddhati 
of the early 13th century for the Krama worship 
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of Guhyakali, and the Maharthakramapaficaka- 
mantrapaddhati, which gives the mantra text of 
this same liturgy. 

For the cult of the goddess Kubjika in the 
Ра$сипатпауа we have in Nepalese manuscripts 
practical commentaries on both the Kubjikamata 
(- laghutippani) and theSatsahasrakulalikamnaya 
(-tippani) and at least three detailed Paddhatis 
by learned scholars: the Nityahnikatilaka of 
Jaya, son of Srikantha, which reaches us in 
Nepalese and East Indian manuscripts, the 
earliest dated in 1268/1269, the Nityaprakasa 
of Viracandra, composed in 1072/1073, with 
the commentary Nityaprakasavivaranapanyjika, 
also called Nityakaumudi, written by his chief 
disciple Gangadhara at the request of the latter’s 
pupil Sambhudatta, the personal physician of the 
Pala monarch Ramapala (r.c. 1072-1126); and the 
Srimatapaddhati, also called Siddhasamtanasopana- 
pankti, of Jasoraja (Ya$orajacandra), of which we 
have an incomplete copy in a composite Nepalese 
codex of the 12th century and a copy in an east 
Indian manuscript dated in year 144 of the era of 
Laksmana(sena), that is to say, in 1263 or 1252. 

From the Daksinamnaya as defined by the 
Cificinimata, that is to say, from the cult of 
Катебуагі attended by Kamadeva and the 11 
Nityas, no exegetical work has come to light. 
But from the Kaula cult of Tripurasundari that 
developed from it have such an abundance of 
postscriptural sources that only the most influ- 
ential will be mentioned. We have commen- 
taries on the Nitydsodasikarnava by the South 
Indians Sivananda (c. 1225-1275; -rjuvimarsini), 
Vidyananda (-artharatnávali), probably his near 
contemporary, and by the Kashmirian Rajanaka 
Jayaratha (c. 1250; Vamakesvarimatavivarana), 
a commentary on the Yoginihrdaya by the South 
Indian Amrtànanda (c. 1325-1375), and a com- 
mentary (-setubandha) on both Tantras, pre- 
sented as the prior and posterior divisions of a 
single work, the Vamakesvara, by the Maharash- 
trian Desastha Brahman Bhaskararaya (1690- 
1785). From Nagabhatta we have the Paddhati 
Tripurdsdrasamuccaya, from Sivananda, who 
cites Nagabhatta, two Paddhatis, Subhagodaya and 
Subhagodayavásaná, one covering the ritual pro- 
cedures and the other giving their inner meanings 
(vasanda), the contemplation of whichis held to ani- 
mate the external actions. We also have a liturgical 
hymn of his: the Saubhagyahrdayastotra. From a 
Vidyanandanatha, who is probably identical with 
the Vidyananda who wrote the (-artharatnavali), 


we have the Paddhati Jfanadipavimarsini of 
which we have a Nepalese manuscript dated in 
1382/1383, and from Amrtananda the Paddhati 
Saubhagyasudhodaya and a liturgical hymn, 
the Cidvilasa. From his Guru Punyananda we 
have the Kamakalavilasa, with a commentary 
(-cidvalli) by Natanananda. 

We also have texts from the Sadanvayasambhava 
system of worship, a secondary variant of the 
Pascimamnaya, not mentioned by the Cificinimata, 
that flourished in conjunction with the cult of 
Tripurasundari. We have its scripture Sambhunirnaya 
and by way of exegesis a commentary (-dipika) 
on that text by Sivananda, the author of the 
-rjuvimarsint commentary on the Nityasodasikarnava. 
We also have for this system chapter 10 of 
the Anandakalpavalli of Mahe$varatejànanda, 
the Sadanvayasambhavakrama of Umakanta, 
a disciple of Amrtananda, and the anonymous 
Paddhati Sambhavapüjavidhàna. 


Salvific Alchemy and Procedures 
for Victory in Battle 


Two further categories of Saiva tantric litera- 
ture may be mentioned. One, the rasasdstra 
(> rasayana), teaches an initiatory tantric alchem- 
ical cult for the attainment of immortality and 
liberation through the use of mercurial elixirs, 
and is found in such Tantras as the Казатпата, 
the Anandakanda, and the Rasasvacchanda, 
and such scripture-based works as the Rasa- 
ratnasamuccaya of Vagbhata. The other teaches 
rituals and prognosticatory procedures to secure 
victory in battle. Its fundamental scripture is the 
Yuddhajayarnava, which reaches us in a manu- 
script of 1061. Based on this source we have Nara- 
pati's Narapatijayacarydsvarodaya, completed in 
Anahillapattana (Patan), the capital of the Cau- 
lukyas in northern Gujarat, during the reign of 
Ajayapala (1173/1174-1176/1177), and the anon- 
ymous Samgramavijayodaya, which claims to 
have been extracted from the Yuddhajayárnava 
as its essence. Material from this tradition also 
found its way into the Agnipurana as its chapters 
123 to 150. 

This martial tradition might have been men- 
tioned above in the company of the Bhütatantras 
and Garudatantras, since like those tradi- 
tions it is ancillary to the main Saiva sys- 
tems, and indeed is covered with them in the 
Keralan works Isanasivagurudevapaddhati and 
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Tantrasárasamgraha. It has been placed here, as 
has the tradition of tantric alchemy, because the 
cultic background on which both draw is that 
of the Kulamarga. Thus іп the Rasárnava and 
Rasaratnasamuccaya Kaula practice is rejected 
but Kaula terminology is frequently used and the 
pantheon draws on the Kaula cults. The iconog- 
raphy of Rasabhairava and КазайКи&а, the central 
Syzygy, reveal them to be ectypes of Svacchanda- 
bhairava and Tripurasundari, and their innermost 
circuit of attendant deities comprises Malini, Рага, 
Parapara, and Арага, the core triad of the Trika 
with Malini as the transcendent fourth. Also pres- 
ent is the mantra of the Pa$cimamnaya's goddess 
Kubjika. The Yuddhajayarnava too requires the 
worship of Kaula deities. 


Pratyabhijna and 
Spandapratyabhijna 


The South Indian authors Sivananda, Vidyananda 
(either one or two), Punyananda, Natanananda, 
Amrtananda, Nagananda, Mahe$varatejananda, 
Маһебуатапапда, Parasambhudeva, Sambhava- 
nanda, and Sahajananda, all wrote within the phil- 
osophical and soteriological position formulated 
by Kashmirian Sakta-Saiva scholars during the 
course of the 10th and into the early years of the 
11th century. That development began with the 
Sivadrsti, of Somananda (fl. c. 900-950 cE) and 
was refined by his pupil Utpaladeva in his com- 
mentary on that work, and in four independent 
treatises, namely the Siddhitrayi (Isvarasiddhi, 
Sambandhasiddhi, and Ajadapramatrsiddhi), 
and the Isvarapratyabhijfakarika. On the last 
of these he composed two commentaries: the 
Vrtti, which survives, and the Vivrti, of which we 
have only a few fragments. Abhinavagupta, pupil 
of Utpaladeva's pupil Laksmanagupta, composed 
his commentary Isvarapratyabhijfiavimarsini on 
the Isvarapratyabhijfüakárika and his Isvara- 
pratyabhijnavivrtivimarsini оп the second of 
Utpaladeva's autocommentaries. From Abhina- 
vagupta's pupil Кзетагаа we һауе the 
Pratyabhijfiahrdaya, in which he relates the 
doctrine of this philosophical corpus to the non- 
dualistic practice of his Kaula tradition, draw- 
ing primarily on the Krama, which for him 
is the summit of the Saiva revelation. On the 
Isvarapratyabhijnakarika we also have а com- 
mentary (Pratyabhijfiakaumudi) by a Bhattaraka 


Sundara, a Kashmirian devotee of Tripurasundari, 
and another by a certain Sadananda (Isvarapraty 
abhijfiatatparyanvayadipika), probably a South 
Indian. On the lsvarapratyabhijfiàvimarsini 
we have two commentaries, one, the Bhaskari, 
written by the Kashmirian Bhaskarakantha 
towards the end of the 17th century, and the 
other, an anonymous -vyakhya. The manuscript 
of the latter does not reveal the author's iden- 
tity. But he is evidently a South Indian, since 
the sources that he quotes closely match those 
of other works of this tradition in the Tamilian 
region, such as the Paramasivadvaitakalpalatika 
of Sambhavananda and the Maharthamanjariparimala 
of Mahe$varananda; and he quotes South Indian 
works not known outside that region until 
recent times, such as the Paryantapancasika, the 
Parátrimsikalaghuvrtti, and an unnamed work 
by Vadipralayabhairava, who is no doubt the 
Vadibhairava mentioned as a propagator of the 
Pratyabhijia doctrine and as one of the teach- 
ers of Madhuraja/Madhuracarya in the opening 
verses of two other works of the Tamil country: 
the Anandakalpavalli of Mahe$varatejànanda 
and the Gurupanktistotra. Since the author of the 
-vyakhya quotes the Maharthamafijari, he cannot 
have been active before the 14th century. 

Also influential on those assimilating the Kash- 
mirian Saiva nondualism and its terminology were 
the Sivasütra, the Spandakarika, and their com- 
mentaries by Ksemaraja and others, these texts like 
the Pratyabhijna corpus representing an attempt 
to establish a doctrine that transcends the liturgical 
and devotional specifics of such systems as the Trika 
and the Krama. Among the texts of this corpus is 
a work by a South Indian: the Sivasitravarttika of 
Varadaraja, also called Krsnadasa, which is а para- 
phrase in verse of Ksemaraja’s prose commentary 
(-vimarsini) on the Sivasütra. 

These doctrines of the Pratyabhijfià and Spanda 
texts could then be applied, and were applied, to 
the exegesis of other tantric traditions in Kash- 
mir and beyond, notably the cults of Svacchanda 
and Amrte$vara, the Trika, the Krama, the cult 
of Tripurasundari, the Sadanvayasambhava 
variant of the Pascimamnaya, the Virasaivism 
of the Siddhàntasikhamani of Sivayogin, also 
called Renukacarya, and its commentary 
Tattvapradipika by Maritontadarya, and even 
beyond Saivism, in the South Indian Pafcaratrika 
Vaisnava system seen in the Laksmitantra and 
Ahirbudhnyasamhita. 
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Non-Saiddhantika Saiva 
Hymnography 


Also instrumental in propagating the new Sakta- 
Saiva nondualism of the Kashmirians among 
non-Saiddhantika Saivas of all liturgical persua- 
sions was a literature of devotional hymns (stotra, 
stuti, stava) supported by learned commentar- 
ies. Notable are the Bahurüpagarbhastotra with 
the commentary of Anantasakti, the hymn col- 
lections Stavacintamani of Bhatta Narayana 
and Sivastotravali of Utpaladeva, on both of 
which we have commentaries by Ksemaraja, 
the Sambapancasika with a commentary by the 
same, and the Virüpaksapaficasika with com- 
mentaries by Vidyacakravartin and Heddase 
Hariharasarman. 


Later Developments 


The map of Saiva literature outlined here holds for 
the period up to about the 12th century, though 
many of its elements continued, as we have seen, 
to produce texts long after that. But it should not 
be thought that the 12th century marked the end 
of the Saivas’ capacity for innovation. 

In the Padyavahini of Sankara, a South Indian 
work probably of the first half of the 14th century, 
we encounter a novel form of syncretistic Sakta 
devotion in which the cult of Tripurasundari, the 
Anuttara’s cult of Para, the Sadanvayasambhava 
variant of the cult of Kubjika, and the pantheon of 
the Krama system, that is to say, the elements that 
as distinct systems constitute the Sakta domain 
known to Sivànanda and Maheégvarananda, are 
woven together into a single course of regular and 
occasional worship. 

We have evidence of another such syncre- 
tistic development in South India in the lit- 
erature of a cult of the goddess Lalita/Kamaksi 
of Kanchipuram. Here she is worshipped as 
Tripurasundari with ancillary cults of Ganapati 
and the goddesses Matangi (Syamala), Varahi 
(Dandini), and Рага, the last adopted from of the 
Anuttara form of the Trika. This was prescribed 
in the Parasuramakalpasütra, which pious tradi- 
tion holds to be the last and shortest of a series 
of abridgements of an original Dattasamhita 
of 18,000 verses. We have a Paddhati, the 
Nityotsava, composed in 1745 by the Maharash- 
trian Desastha Brahman Jagannatha (initiated 
as Umanandanatha), a disciple of Bhaskararaya, 


who enjoyed the patronage of the Marathas of 
the Bhonsle dynasty then ruling from Thanjavur, 
an extensive commentary (Saubhagyasudhodaya) 
composed in 1831 by the Maharashtrian 
Desastha Brahman Вате$уага (initiated as 
Aparajitanandanatha), disciple of a disciple of 
a disciple of Bhaskararaya, and another by the 
Maharashtrian Konkanastha Brahman Laksmana 
Ranade (Sütratattvavimarsini), completed in 
1889. There was also a commentary (Ratndloka) 
by the Desastha Brahman Bhaskararaya (initiated 
as Bhasuranandanatha), the guru of Jagannatha. 
But I do not know of any surviving manuscript 
of this work. 

The system was provided with less ambigu- 
ously scriptural status in the Paramanandatantra 
and the Tripurarahasya with the minor difference 
that these works have replaced the Anuttara's 
goddess Para with the cognate Bala form of 
Tripurasundari. The former work has reached us 
with a commentary (Saubhagyanandasamdoha) 
by Mahe$varanandanátha, a resident of Banaras, 
written in 1828/1829, and the latter with a com- 
mentary written in 1832 by Srinivasabhatta of 
Maduraiin the far south. Also in this tradition, with 
Balain place of Para, are the 18th-century Paddhati 
Saubhagyakalpadruma of the Dravidian Brahman 
Laksmana (initiated as Madhavanandanatha) 
and, following it, the Mahdayagapaddhati of the 
Dravidian Brahman Laksminatha (initiated as 
Ambikanandanatha) written at the request of 
Maharaja Sawai Raja Singh II of Jaipur (b. 1833; 
т. 1835-1880). АП the literature of this cult is 
steeped in the tradition of the Kashmirian Sakta- 
Saiva nondualists, and the commentaries fre- 
quently cite their works. How long before its 
18th- and 19th-century exegesis this syncretistic 
variant of the cult of Tripurasundari came into 
existence is uncertain. But it is probably this or a 
cult very close to it that is referred to in the 16th 
century in a verse that another Srinivasabhatta, 
known also as Ratnakheta, has a Sakta named 
Saktisiddhanta recite in his allegorical drama 
ВһауапаритизоНата, invoking Bala, Matangi 
(Matangakanya), and Varahi. 

Another influential development that is proba- 
bly to beassigned to a date after the 12th century is 
seen in the Kulárnava. This expounds а new form 
of Kaulism that it refers to as the Urdhvamnaya 
(“Upper Tradition”), thereby claiming, like the 
cult of Tripurasundari, superiority over the forms 
of Sakta-Saivism that preceded it. This has little 
in common with the elaborate pantheons and 
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mantra systems of the forms of the Kulamarga 
reviewed up to this point. For it teaches a radically 
simplified cult of Ardhanarisvara with an icon that 
isa variant ofthe Trika's Parà (KuT. 4.112c-113b) 
but, as its name declares, is half Siva and half the 
Goddess. This fusion is also expressed in the sys- 
tem's mantras. For these are the prasadapara 
(hsaumh) and the рагартазааа (shaumh), which 
are the result of fusing the mantra of Para (sauh), 
the high goddess of the Trika, with the prasada 
(haum), the mantra of Siva in the Saiddhantika 
system on which most of the Saiddhantika 
Paddhatis are based. However, apart from the 
mantra there is no discernible connection with 
the Trika and certainly no trace of awareness of the 
distinctive doctrines of the Kashmirian nondual- 
istic exegesis of that tradition that permeated the 
South Indian exegesis ofthe cult of Tripurasundari 
and related systems down to recent times. The lat- 
est stratum of the South Indian Sakta literature 
takes it into account by including it in a classifica- 
tion of the mantra pantheon into six Amnayas. 
In this the Kularnava tradition is accommodated 
in the Urdhvamnaya division with a yet higher 
division, the Anuttaramnaya ("Ultimate Tradi- 
tion"), ranked above it and populated with 
mantras that include those proper to the worship 
of Tripurasundari. 

Itwasalso during this period that there emerged 
out of the Kulamarga the tradition later known 
as the > Nath Sampradaya, comprising lineages 
of Sakta-Saiva “Kapalikas” claiming spiritual 
descent from СотаКзапа а (Gorakhnath), whom 
they venerate as a disciple of Matsyendranatha, 
the Macchandanatha of the Purvamnaya, the 
propagator of the Kulamarga during the present 
kaliyuga. The literature of this vigorous tradition, 
which appears to have had its origin in the Deccan, 
contains works such as the Matsyendrasamhita, 
probably a South Indian work ofthe 13th century - 
this is also the date of the earliest references to 
Goraksanatha - which combines Каша materi- 
als pertaining to the cults of Tripurasundari and 
Kubjika (particularly in its Sadanvayasambhava 
variant), and many works teaching a system 
of yoga that use Kaula terminology and con- 
cepts but tend to reject Kaula externals, such as 
the Vivekamartanda, the Goraksasataka, the 
Amaraughaprabodha, Amaraughasasana, and 
the Khecarividya. 

Related to this meta-Kaula Yoga litera- 
ture are the Amrtasiddhi, the Amanaska, the 
Dattatreyayogasastra, the Sivasamhita, and 


works found variously grouped together in Kash- 
mirian manuscripts alongside the Goraksasataka 
and Amaraughasasana, namely the Candrajnana, 
Jüanasára, Niruttaravada, Nirvdnayogottara, 
Paramarthasara, Pranagnihotra, Brahmasamdhana, 
Matsyodarayogasastra, Sarvajfianottarayogasastra, 
and Hamsasara. 

In eastern India after the decline of Buddhism 
in that region, various goddesses not encountered 
in earlier Kaula/Sakta sources, namely Syama 
(Daksinà, Daksinà Kali, Daksinakali), Tara, 
Chinnamasta, Dhümavati, Bagala or Bagalamukhi, 
and BhuvaneSvari, made their appearance in a new 
wave of Kaula scriptural literature, eventually 
forming with Tripurasundari (Sodasi, Srividya), 
Matangi, Kamala, and Tripurabhairavi the ten 
mahavidyas, with three of these the primary focus 
of devotion: Tripurasundari, Tara, and Daksina 
Kali. Notable Tantras of this East Indian Sakta 
tradition are the Kankalamalini, Kamadhenu, 
Kalivilasa, Kubjika, Kumari, Kulacüdamani, 
Kaulavalinirnaya, Guptasadhana, Jianasamkalini, 
Todala, Nigamakalpadruma, Nigamatattvasara, 
Niruttara, Nirvana, Picchila, Phetkarini, Brhadyoni, 
Brhannila, Bhavacidamani, Mundamala, Yogini, 
Yoni, Radha, Varadà, Vira, Samayácára, and 
Sammohana; a major early compendium draw- 
ing on many of these texts and thereby pro- 
viding those with a terminus ante quem is the 
Sarvollasatantra of Sarvanandanatha, probably 
compiled circa 1400; and important later scrip- 
tural sources are the Saktisamgamatantra, prob- 
ably of the 17th century, and the Merutantra, a 
work composed or at least completed in its pres- 
ent form after the arrival of the British in India. 
Notable among numerous later compendia and 
Paddhatis in this tradition are the 16th-century 
Bengali Brahmanandagiri’s Saktanandatarangini 
and Tararahasya, the former a general Sakta trea- 
tise and the latter on the worship of Tara, his dis- 
ciple Parnananda’s Syamarahasya on the worship 
of Daksina Kali and Sritattvacintamani on that 
of Tripurasundari, the latter completed in 1577, 
the Mantramahodadhi of Mahidhara, a Brahman 
of Ahicchatra residing in Banaras, completed in 
1588, the Tantrasara of the Bengali Krsnananda 
Agamavagisa, written in the 16th or 17th century, 
the Syamárcanacandrika and Kramacandrika 
of the Bengali Ratnagarbha Sarvabhauma, guru 
of Kedar Кау, the zamindar of Bikrampur near 
Dhaka killed in 1603, the Tarabhaktisudharnava 
of the Maithila Narasimha Thakkura com- 
pleted in 1668, the Agamatattvavilàsa of the 
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Bengali Raghunatha Tarkavagisa (1687), the 
Purascaryarnava of Maharaja Pratap Singh 
Shah of Nepal (r. 1774-1777), the 18th-century 
Kalikarcanacandrika of the Bengali Ke$ava 
Nyayabhüsana, the Tarabhaktitarangini of the 
Bengali Kasinatha (1815), the Prdnatosini of 
the Bengali Pranatosana Vidyalankara (1821), 
the Diksaprakasa of the Maithila Jivanatha 
(1869/1870), and the Saktapramoda (1889) of 
Raja Devanandan Singh, a zamindar of Muzaffar- 
pur in Bihar. 

From late medieval Kashmir we have the 
syncretistic, Tripurà-centered Sakta tradition 
of the Devirahasya, also called Pardrahasya, 
which adapts this east Indian tradition in vari- 
ous ways, also working in банка, Sarada, Rajfii, 
and Jvalamukhi, the lineage goddesses (kuladevi) 
of the Kashmirian Brahmans. From Sahib Kaul, 
the 17th-century Sakta scholar of the Kashmirian 
Kaullineage that originated in northern Bihar, we 
have detailed Paddhatis for the regular worship 
of three deities of this tradition: a Syamapaddhati 
for Daksina Kali, а Hrllekhapaddhati for 
Bhuvane$vari, and a Srividyanityapüjapaddhati 
for Tripurasundari. 

Probably from Mithila, we have the tradition 
of the Mahàkalasamhità, which, in the context of 
the east Indian Sakta tradition of the mahavidyas, 
teaches at great length the cults of two Kalis, 
Kamakalakali and Guhyakali in an expurgated 
form in which only Südras are allowed to offer 
and consume alcoholic liquor and meat in the 
worship of the Goddess, the twice-born being 
required to employ various tame substitutes. AII 
the works of this east Indian neo-Sakta tradition 
lack the doctrinal underpinning provided by the 
earlier Saiva and Sakta-Saiva traditions reviewed 
here, reverting to a Smarta ontology based on the 
25 tattvas of the > Samkhya system, in which the 
Goddess (Sakti) is equated with > prakrti and Siva 
with > purusa. 

Also to be mentioned as major developments 
of this period are the expurgated and internalized 
cult that called itself the Samayamata, expounded 
by Laksmidhara, a courtier of Prataparudra, 
the Gajapati ruler of Orissa, in the first decades 
of the 16th century, in his commentary on the 
бака hymn Saundaryalahari, for those who 
wished to remain within the bounds of Brah- 
manical orthopraxy and orthodoxy, the eclectic, 
Smarta tantric tradition, probably originating in 
Orissa in the 12th century, of the Prapaficasara 
and Sdaradatilaka, and, following the latter, such 


texts as the Saivacintamani of Laksmidharamiéra, 
a late-17th-century Vaidiki Brahman of 
Bhubaneshwar under Gajapati Mukundadeva I. 
The Saradatilaka reaches us in many manuscripts 
from all over the subcontinent, along with an 
exhaustive citation-rich commentary composed 
in Banaras in 1494 by Raghavabhatta, a Desastha 
brahmin whose father had migrated from Nasik 
to Banaras. Both the Samayamata and this tradi- 
tion of the Prapaficasára and Saradátilaka have 
alligned themselves with Brahmanical orthodoxy 
by jettisoning the 36 tattva hierarchy ofthe classi- 
cal Saiva systems for that of the Samkhya. 

Nor was creativity after the 12th century lim- 
ited to the Sakta side of Saivism. The period from 
the close of the 12th century saw the emergence 
in the Deccan of the movement of the non- 
Brahman Virasaivas, also called > Lingayats, who 
are now the largest community in Karnataka, 
forming about 15 percent of the population over- 
all and up to a third in some areas. This produced 
its own literature in Kannara, Sanskrit, and, to 
a lesser extent, in Telugu and Marathi, from the 
12th century down to modern times. The Kan- 
nara sources comprise collections of devotional 
poetic prose (vacanas) written in simple language 
by the saints (Saranas) of this tradition, namely 
Allamaprabhu (Prabhulinga), » Basava, Cenna- 
basava, Siddharamayya, and numerous others, 
including women, such as > Akkamahadevi, 
and hagiographical works such as the 12th- 
century Sivaganadararagale of Harihara, the 
Somanathacaritre апа Siddharaámapurána of 
Harihara's disciple Raghavanka, the Basavapurana 
of Bhimakavi (1369), which is a Kannara transla- 
tion of the 13th-century Telugu Basavapuranamu 
of Palkuriki Somanatha, the Prabhulingalile of 
Camarasa (1430), the Virasaivamrtapurana of 
Mallanarya (c. 1513), and the Cennabasavapurana 
of Virüpáksa (1584), the Sivatattvacintamani of 
Lakkana Dandésa (1441), general and minister 
of Devaraya II of Vijayanagara, and the four ver- 
sions ofthe Sünyasampadane, by Sivaganaprasadi 
Mahadévayya (c. 1420), Keficavirannodeyaru 
or his guru  Halageya Dēvaru (с. 1495), 
Gummalapurada Siddhalingadévaru (с. 1500), 
and Gülüra Siddhaviranaryaru (c. 1510), in which 
the vacanas ofthe saints are embedded in a narra- 
tive framework arranged to portray the stages of 
spiritual progress. 

In Telugu notable Virasaiva works other than 
the 13th-century Basavapurdnamu of Palkuriki 
Somanàtha mentioned above, are the same 
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author's Panditáradhyacaritramu, Anubhava- 
saramu, Caturvedasaramu, and Vrsadhipasatakamu, 
the Sivatattvasáramu of Panditaradhya, the 
Haravilasamu, Bhimesvarapurdnamu, also called 
Bhimakhandamu, Sivaratrimahatmyamu, Kasi- 
khandamu, and Panditaradhyacaritramu of Srinatha 
(1365-1440), and the Kdlahastisvaramahatmyamu 
and Kalahastisvarasatakamu of Dhürjati in the 
early 16th century. 

Notable among Virasaiva works in Marathi 
are the 16th-century Santalinga’s Karnahastaki, 
Vivekacintamani, and Santabodha, and the Para- 
marahasya, Jnanabodha, Anubhavananda, and 
other works of Manmatha (1560-1613). 

Тһе Sanskrit sources, which dominate in the 
areas of ritual and theological doctrine, comprise 
scriptural works such as the Karana, Candrajnana, 
Makuta, Pàramesvara, Vatulasuddha, and Vira 
(Virottara) - these have the names of early 
Saiddhantika scriptures іп spite of their Virasaiva 
content, which is for the most part the detailed 
prescription of the rituals of daily worship and 
initiation - the doctrinal Anubhavasütra of 
Mayideva, which claims to transmit the teach- 
ing of the scripture Vatulottara, and exegeti- 
cal works such as the Kriyására composed by 
Nilakanthasivacarya at some time between circa 
1350 and 1530, when, he says, Siva himself had 
appeared to him in a dream and commanded him 
to produce a summary of all the Saiva scriptures, 
the Siddhantasikhamani of Sivayogin, probably 
of the 13th or early 14th century, together with 
its 17th-century commentary by Maritontadarya, 
both following in their metaphysics the non- 
dualistic doctrine of the Kashmirian Sakta-Saivas, 
Sripati’s Srikarabhdsya, a Vira$aiva commen- 
tary (c. 1400) on the Brahmanical Brahmasütra, 
the Sivayogapradipika of Cennasadasivayogin 
(15th cent), the 17th-century Lirigadhdrana- 
candrika of NandikeSvara, the Paficaratna 
of Viranaradhya and its commentary by Sosale 
Revanaradhya (c. 1650), the latter’s Pramatha- 
ganapaddhati, the Anddivirasaivacarasamgraha 
of Sampadanasiddha Viranasivayogin (c. 1600), 
the Paddhati-like Virasaivacdrasaroddharabhasya 
of Somanatha, the Viramahesvaracarasamgraha 
of  Nilakanthagananatha, the Virasaiva- 
siddhantottarakaumudi of Virabhadraradhya, 
and the Vivekacintamani of Lingaraja. This later 
literature is heavily dependent on the doctrinal 
sources of the Saiddhantikas, both their scrip- 
tures and such exegetical or secondary works as 
the Tattvaprakasa, the Siddhantasekhara, and the 


Siddhantasdaravali, but it also looks for support to 
the Sivadharma, the Saiva Puranas, the Upanisads, 
and works on yoga such as the Yogabija and the 
Yogataravali. 

The period after the 12th century also saw 
significant innovations among the Saivas of the 
Tamil-speaking region. Here too we find a body 
of devotional poetry in the vernacular, but one 
whose earliest and most venerated collections 
predate that of the Virasaivas by several centu- 
ries. By the 11th century a closed canon of devo- 
tional literature in Tamil had been established. 
Arranged in 12 books, known as the Tirumurai 
(Sacred Treatises), it comprises primarily collec- 
tions of Tamil hymns attributed to a number of 
poet-saints, expressing devotion (bhakti) to Siva 
as manifest to these devotees in numerous sacred 
sites throughout the region. Books 1-3 contain the 
poems of Campantar (Tirufanacampantammrtti), 
books 4-6 those of Appar (Tirunavukaracar), 
book 7 those of Cuntarar (Cuntaramürtti) - the 
hymns of these three poets are known collectively 
as the Teváram — book 8 those of Manikkavacakar, 
and books 9 and 11 those of 21 other devotees, 
among them Nampi Antar Nampi and the poet- 
ess Karaikkalammaiyar. To these collections were 
added the soteriological treatise Tirumantiram of 
Tirumülar as book 10 and the Periyapuranam of 
Cékkilar as book 12. The last, composed during the 
reign of the Chola Kulottunga II (r. 1133-1150), 
is a hagiographical narrative of the lives of these 
and other Tamil Saiva saints, the 63 > Nayanars 
(“Lords”), of whom, according to this account, 
less than a fifth were Brahmans and three were 
women. 

It is widely held that Appar and Campantar 
lived in the 7th century Cuntarar and 
Manikkavacakar in the 9th, and, even earlier than 
these, Karaikkalammaiyar in the 6th. It is at least 
clear that Cuntarar, who refers with reverence to 
both Campantar and Appar, was living before 
913 СЕ, the last year of Pallava rule, since he refers 
to Siva as punishing rulers who refuse to pay trib- 
ute to these kings. The Tirumantiram has been 
assigned various early dates, but its contents ren- 
der a date long before the closure of this canon in 
the 12th century very unlikely. 

After this corpus of sacred texts had been 
constituted there developed a body of neo- 
Saiddhantika theological writing in Tamil, even- 
tually forming a canon of 14 texts known as the 
Sastras of Meykantàr (meykantacattirankal). The 
first two works, the Tiruvuntiyar of Tiruviyalür 
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Uyyavantatévanayanar, and its expansion, the 
Tirukkalirruppatiyar of Tirukkatavür Uyyavanta- 
tevanayanar, are transitional between the devotio- 
nal poetry ofthe Tirumurai and the 12 theological 
treatises that followed. These are the Civafiánapotam 
of Meykantar, the Civafianacittiyár of Arunanti, 
a treatise elaborating the new doctrine, which 
attracted a number of Tamil commentaries, his 
Irupàávirupahtu, the Unmaivilakkam of Mana- 
vacakankatantar, and eight works by Umapaticiva: 
the Civappirakacam, Tiruvarutpayan, the Vindvenpa, 
the Porippahrotai, the Kotikkavi, the Neficuvitutütu, 
the Unmainerivilakkamtukalarupotam, and the 
Cankarpanirakaranam. Dates have been assigned 
to all 14 texts, beginning with 1147 for the 
Tiruvuntiyar and 1177 for the Tirukkalirruppatiyar. 
But the authority for the dates assigned to the 
first 13 works is obscure. Only the last, the 
Cankarpanirakaranam, is securely dated, in 1313. 
This Tamil corpus and its exegesis were comple- 
mentedin the 16th century by Sanskrit works along 
the same lines, notably the Pauskarabhasya of 
another Umapatisiva on the Pauskarajfianapada, 
the latter claiming to be the doctrinal section 
of the Pauskarapáramesvara, one of the early 
Saiddhantika scriptures, the Saivaparibhasa 
of Sivagrayogindra )Вапабіуасагуа, the same 
author's Samgrahabhasya and Vistarabhdsya on 
the Sivajfianabodha, and, of uncertain date, the 
Devikdlottara, a short text claiming scriptural 
status as a redaction of the Kalottara, though of 
very different content and spirit from the early 
Kalottara versions, which are genuine redactions 
ofa single work, probably the Sardhatrisatika. 
This new tradition in Tamil and Sanskrit 
propagated a rapprochement with the language 
of vedantic nondualism. It was not nondual- 
istic in the sense of the Advaita Vedanta or the 
Pratyabhijfà. For it continued to adhere to the 
doctrine of the plurality of souls and the reality 
of the material universe. However it rephrased 
the Saiddhantika definition of Siva's causality in 
a manner that enabled it to appear to escape the 
criticism of Saivism enshrined in the Brahmasütra 
(2.2.35; patyur asámafijasyat), namely that it 
claims that Siva is only the efficient cause of the 
universe (nimittakarana) and not also its mate- 
rial cause (ирадапаКатапа). We are now told 
that Siva is both causes, being the former per se 
and the latter through association with the two 
> mayas that provide the matter of the pure and 
impure universes. It also shifted the emphasis 
from rites to devotion and liberating knowledge, 


claiming that the latter alone can complete the 
soul's liberation, and this gnostic reorientation is 
already apparent in what is said to be the earli- 
est of the meykantacattirankal, the Tiruvuntiyar. 
There are is another respect in which the neo- 
Siddhànta comes closer to Smarta doctrine. For 
it has redefined liberation not as the manifesta- 
tion (abhivyakti) of the soul's equality with Siva 
(Sivasámya), the doctrine of the Kashmirian 
Saiddhàntikas and their South Indian followers, 
but as the direct experience of the bliss of Siva 
through oneness with him. Further it stressed the 
neo-Siddhànta's congruence with Brahmanical 
orthopraxy, and accordingly condemned as delu- 
sive the Atimarga and thenon-Saiddhàntika forms 
of the Mantramarga. In all these ways it sought to 
draw itself closer to the dominant Smarta Saiva 
tradition of the region. It also reached out to the 
uninitiated majority by shifting the emphasis from 
the Siddhanta’s tantric mantras, accessible only to 
initiates, to the universal Saiva mantra advocated 
for lay devotees in the Sivadharma corpus and 
the Saiva Puranas, namely the paficáksara (five- 
syllable) namah Ятауа, a feature that the neo- 
Siddhanta shares with the Virasaiva movement. 

It was no doubt in the same spirit that in 
the 16th century Vedajfiana I translated the 
Sivadharmottara and Sivayogindra Jfanasivacarya 
the Devikalottara and Sarvajfiánottara into 
Tamil, and that Tamil was used for many of the 
Sthalapuranas, texts in praise of particular sacred 
sites, that were composed during this period, 
such as the Koyirpuranam of Umapaticiva glo- 
rifying Chidambaram, the Kamaldlayaccirappu 
and Arunakiripuránam of Vedajüana I іп 
praise of Thiruvarur and Thiruvannamalai, the 
Tiruvaiyyarruppuranam of Nanakittar, and 
the numerous such works produced by Ellappa 
Navalar in the 17th century. We may note also that 
Vedajfana I produced the Caivasamayaneri and 
other works in Tamil on aspects of Saiva obser- 
vance, thus ending the monopoly of Sanskrit in 
this domain too. 

During the same centuries the Sanskrit 
Saiddhantika literature of the Tamil zone 
expanded greatly through the creation, redaction, 
or compilation of numerous scriptures such as the 
Amsumat, Ajita, Kamika, Karana, Candrajfiana, 
Cintyavisvasadakhya, Dipta, Makuta, Yogaja, 
Raurava, VijayalVijayottara, Vira, Sarvottara, 
Samtana, 5аһазға, Siddha, Suprabheda, and 
Süksma. These too, like the Sanskrit scriptures of 
the Virasaivas, have titles contained in the old lists 
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ofthe Tantras of the Siddhanta found in our early 
sources; but they too are unlikely to be, or are cer- 
tainly not, works of that period. There is no trace 
ofthem in the North Indian and Nepalese manu- 
script collections and where an early work under 
one of these titles has been cited or excerpted in 
the early exegetical literature, as is the case with 
the Kamika, Makuta, and Sahasra, the text pas- 
sages so preserved do not establish identity with 
the works assigned the same titles in late southern 
sources. Moreover, the manifest purpose of much 
of this material is to provide scriptural authority 
for the specifics of the tradition of Saiva temple 
worship that had developed in that region under 
the Tamil Adisaiva priesthood, whose hereditary 
and exclusive right to officiate in the temples of 
Siva is much stressed in this literature. 

Nonetheless, one should not conclude that the 
traditions reflected in these materials are entirely 
South Indian. For instance, the Kamika, prob- 
ably among the earliest of these neo-Saiddhantika 
Tantras, is aware also of an east Indian context, 
ruling in its coverage oftemple worship that devo- 
tional songs should be sung either in the Gauda 
language or the Dravida, that is to say, in the ver- 
nacular of Bengal or Tamil. This prescription may 
be understood in the context of textual and epi- 
graphic evidence that east Indian (gaudadestya) 
Saiddhantikas were involved in the propagation 
of the Saiddhàntika tradition in Tamil Nadu, a 
phenomenon of which we have seen an example 
above in the ascetic Brahmasiva who carried the 
Saiddhantika tradition of the Golagi Matha in 
central India south to Thiruvarur. 

The corpus of Saiva literature from the Tamil- 
speaking region also includes works that accom- 
modate a more Sakta perspective. This trend, 
which may be correlated with the widespread 
construction throughout the region from the 
12th century onwards of separate temples known 
as kamakkottam for Siva’s consort in Saiva temple 
complexes, a phenomenon that has been thought 
to be a consequence of the growing influence of 
the non-Brahman, Vēlāla agriculturalist castes 
as patrons of religion during this period, appears 
in one of the Tamil Tirumurai, namely the 
Tirumantiram of Tirumülar, and also in such 
Sanskrit works as the Jfianasiddhyagama and the 
Siddhantapaddhati of a certain Jhanasivacarya, 
all showing a similar admixture of the Tamil 
Saiva Siddhanta, Saktism, and Vedanta. A 
Saiva-Sakta-Vaidika fusion is also enacted in the 
system of worship followed in the Chidambaram 


temple by its Diksita (non-Adiéaiva) priest- 
hood seen in their Paddhatis for regular and 
festival worship, namely the Cidambaresvaranitya- 
рӣјаѕйіта and — Citsabhesotsavasütra of the 
Cidambaraksetrasarvasva. 

The desire of certain South Indian Saivas to 
increase their acceptability in the eyes of the 
Smartas may also account for the Srikanthabhasya, 
а Saiva commentary on the Brahmasütra com- 
posed by Nilakantha, also called Srikantha. For 
this work goes beyond the stance of the Tamil 
neo-Saiddhàntikas to expound a vedantic Saiva 
nondualism in which Siva qualified by his power 
of consciousness  (cicchaktivisistasivadvaita) 
is said, in keeping with vedantic orthodoxy, to 
be both the efficient and the material cause of 
the world, drawing for this purpose not only on 
the usual Brahmanical sources but also on the 
works of the Kashmirian Sakta-Saivas, quoting 
the Isvarapratyabhijnakarika of Utpaladeva and 
the Bodhapaficadasika and Tantraloka of Abhi- 
navagupta, though without identifying the authors 
or works by name. In the 16th century Appayya 
Diksita wrote the Sivarkamanidipika, an elabo- 
rate commentary on this work, and an indepen- 
dent treatise, the Sivadvaitanirnaya, in which he 
contended that Nilakantha's doctrine is ultimately 
indistinguishable from the pure nondualism 
(suddhadvaita) of the Smartas. This interpretation 
is implausible and it was not universally accepted: 
it was resisted by Brahmavidyadhvarindra in his 
Vedantasarvasvasivadarpana. But whatever the 
truth of this, we learn that it was possible at this 
time to be a Saiddhantika in one’s ritual life while 
adhering to Smarta orthodoxy in one’s metaphys- 
ics. For Appayya Diksita, as we have seen above, 
was also the author of an exhaustive Saiddhantika 
Paddhati, the Sivarcanacandrika. 


Nonprescriptive Evidence 


In this survey of the Saiva literature I hope to have 
shown something of the richness and diversity of 
our surviving textual record and its great range 
both in time and geographical distribution. But 
I cannot end without pointing to this record's 
limitations as evidence of the traditions that pro- 
duced it. The foremost of these is that the sources 
are almost entirely prescriptive. This means that 
they tell Saivas what to do and what to think (and 
sometimes why they should do so) but disclose 
very little about the prevalence of the practices 
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and beliefs that they advocate, of where or when 
they originated, of where and when they spread, or 
of the institutional infrastructure and patronage 
that enabled and sustained these developments. 
Anyone undertaking the study of this literature 
with an historian's perspective should be aware of 
this problem and work towards its alleviation by 
confronting the texts with various forms of non- 
prescriptive evidence. 

Some of this evidence is to be found within the 
texts themselves, especially in those of professed 
human authorship, in the form of accounts of lin- 
eagesand institutionalaffiliations and in reports of 
what other groups were actually doing and think- 
ing. There is also a certain amount of information 
that can be gleaned outside the Saiva literature, 
from portrayals of Saivas in dramas, historical 
Kavyas, local chronicles, satirical works, narrative 
fiction, and reports of their practices and beliefs in 
non-Saiva religious literature. 

But we also have nonliterary evidence. We have 
the material evidence provided by what survives 
of temples, monasteries, and images of deities in 
thevarious regions; we have ethnographic records 
of Saiva groups from the 19th century onwards; 
and above all we have the evidence of the very 
numerous inscriptions on stone and copper plates 
foundin the subcontinentand Southeast Asia that 
record donations made by rulers and others to 
religious beneficiaries, establishing temples and 
installing deities, and providing endowments to 
finance their worship and the support of ascetics 
and priests. These data, material, ethnographic, 
and epigraphic, enable us to learn much more 
than the prescriptive texts reveal about the date, 
spread, and patronage of the Saiva movements 
in India and beyond, to gain insight into their 
relative strength in various regions and periods, 
and to see important elements of these traditions 
and their institutions that are not mentioned in 
the prescriptive literature or if mentioned are not 
emphasized, and in some cases to find in our texts 
evidence whose significance is not evident until 
thetexts are reread in the light ofthe nonprescrip- 
tive record. 

The most effective work on the Saiva record will 
be that which not only transcends the limitation 
long prevalent of focus on one artificially con- 
structed territory such as *» Kashmir Saivism" or 
*South Indian Saivism" to the exclusion of oth- 
ers, not to mention neglect ofthe position of these 
coexisting and often cofunctioning traditions in 
the broader picture of Brahmanical, Buddhist, 


and Jaina religion, but also transcends the limi- 
tation that has tended to separate those able to 
read and understand the prescriptive and theo- 
retical literature of religious traditions from those 
who concentrate their attention on epigraphic 
and material or ethnographic data. It is only by 
attempting to encompass all these forms of evi- 
dence that we can hope to escape to some extent 
at least from the limitations of each. 


(This essay is essentially Sanderson, 2014, stripped 
of its extensive annotation and slightly expanded 
through the incorporation of some material from 
that annotation. I thank Professors Fujii and 
Yokochi, the editors of Kyoto University's Jour- 
nal of Indological Studies, in which that study was 
published, for their kind permission to adapt that 
publication for this encyclopedia. Readers may 
consult the original publication for the evidence 
supporting the main text and for the bibliographi- 
cal details of the works, primary and secondary, 
on which it rests.) 
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